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HOW TO LIBERATE 
CELLO TECHNIC 


PauLo M. GrupPE* 


n “Extension” position the fingers 
-4 are placed one-half tone higher 
ve the first finger than they are 
n still considered to be in “Nor- 
*” position. For example: if the 
t finger is on the note B first po- 
n on the A string, the fourth finger 
be on E and the second finger on 
Thus in “Extension” position the 


The study library for the cello 
s amply stocked with materials. 
his article describes a natural 
echnical addition, or further de- 
elopment of the old, increasing 
he natural resources of technique 
n order to express music more 
aithfully and bring the player 
loser to the birthright and nature 
f the cello. 


A new natural principle was 
dded to the already proven and 
eliable method of fingering the 
ello by Maestro Pablo Casals. 
Extension’ is the natural move- 
ent of the hand, with no muscu- 
r strain involved. By using the 
alf tone interval fingershift four 
iatonic notes can be played. This, 

turn, facilitates “cross finger- 
ge’ over the strings and elimi- 
ates much “forced shifting.” Cer- 
in wrist techniques involving 
xible extension motion provides 
strength superior to the fingers 


one. 


val between the first and fourth 
rs covers four diatonic notes in 
of the usual three diatonic notes 
ormal position. However, as in 
al positions, only three fingers are 
to play what is now four notes in 
of the usual three of normal po- 
It is a natural fundamental in 
ature of cello technic, which de- 
from the shape of the hand, that 


(Continued on page 2) 
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ASTA Orchestra Editor Finds: 
WANT ANSWERS? ASK YOUTH! 


By RaLteu Matesky 


The most skilled teachers are ofttimes puzzled and even frustrated by the 
mysteries of learning. Why is it that some youngsters learn better than others of 


seeming equal capacities? 
than at other times? 


tion? 


Why do the same youngsters learn faster sometimes 
What have materials to do with the learning process? 
serious a factor is “discipline” in learning? 
How much relevance is there between theory and practice, between dis- 
cussion and the live classroom or pupil situation? 


How 


Just what do we mean by motiva- 


These and many other ques- 


tions have occupied the attention for as long as teaching has been a recognized 


profession. 


Erudite people seek to find answers 
in research, discussion and the writing 
of books. Frequently enough their find- 
ings are valuable, but also, too frequent- 
ly_they bear little relation to what the 
day-to-day learning situation in the 
schools actually presents in terms of 
problems and challenges. “Inspiration” 
is a wonderful thing and all of us need 
shots of it from time to time. Your 
editor’s concern for many years has 
been with implementation — how can 
we actually do the job we so eloquent- 
ly plan, outline or “project within 
frameworks?” A few years ago, Helen 
Heffernan, Chief of the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Education in the State of Cal- 
ifornia made the statement to your ed- 
itor that, “. . . it isn’t philosophy upon 


which we differ so much as it is imple- 


mentation.” 

It occurred to your editor in recent 
months to renew an old practice and 
once again seek some answers in a 
quiet, realistic sort of way from the 
germinating, irrepressible and inspira- 
tional source — the youngsters them- 
selves. Since junior high and senior 
high students work for grades, to query 
them along the lines narrated in this 
article might have colored their reac- 
tions unwittingly and defeated the pur- 
pose. It was felt, therefore, that a 
more frank, less inhibited and direct 
response could be elicited from ele- 
mentary school children and several or- 
chestral groups were asked to “tell 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Cello Technics .. . 


at all times only half tone intervals can 
occur between fingers two and three and 
between fingers three and four. A 
whole tone interval above finger two is 
always played by fingers three and four 
“together.” In norma! position the in- 
terval between fingers one and two “by 
contrast” can be either a half tone or 
a whole tone, and fingers three and 
four are guided by what finger two 
does. 

Thus in “normal” position the four 
fingers always cover three diatonic 
notes. How then is it possible to play 
four diatonic notes in “extension” po- 
sition and still adhere to the funda- 
mental nature of only half tone inter- 
vals between two and three and _ be- 
tween three and four? This is ac- 
complished by using the same pattern 
as in normal position, that of only 
using three fingers to play what in this 
case are four notes instead of three 
notes. Obviously one of these three 
fingers has to play two notes of the 
four in succession and consequently 
shift from one to the other. The finger 
selected for this double task is always 
the one that precedes the half tone in- 
terval that always occurs in a diatonic 
successor or group of four notes on 
the cello. It is an unbreakable rule, no 
exceptions, that the fingershift is al- 
ways made on the half tone interval. 
Not only because it is the smallest 
shift but the nature of the hand would 
not allow otherwise, anyway. It is the 
smallest shift since it is only a half 
tone but it opens up a new wide field in 
cello technic. 

Since fingers two, three and four are 
never more than a half tone interval 
apart between themselves, they always 
move into extension together and the 
extension itself allowing the four fingers 
to cover four diatonic notes conse- 
quently always occurs between the first 
and second fingers. Thus it is clear 
that extension is not a spreading of the 
fingers of the hand at all but only a 
wider interval created between the first 
and second finger. In extension the 
interval between the latter fingers is 
that of a tone and a half in place of 
the usual normal of one tone or a half 
tone. This extension to one tone and 
a half between fingers one and two is 
a natural one for the human hand in 
its position alongside the fingerboard 
and can be arrived at with relaxation 


Paulo M. Gruppe will reach seventy years 
on September 1. Although born in Roches- 
ter, New York he received much of his train- 
ing in Europe with Charles van Isterdael, J. 
Salmon and Pablo Casals. He has toured 
extensively in both Europe and the United 
States. He now divides his time between 
Savannah, Georgia and New Haven, Connecti- 
cat to be with his children. 
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of all muscles by “pivoting” the hand 
resting on the first finger to a lower 
wrist poistion. This places the hand 
closer alongside the neck of the cello. 
The motion will be described in detail 
later. Without the half tone finger- 
shift principle, it would be impossible 
to play four diatonic notes in the same 
hand position, that is, using all four 
fingers, unless one had hands very ab- 
normal in size and flexibility. ““Exten- 
sion” example follows: 

The lowest note is played by the first 
finger. The second finger comes to the 
string one full tone away from it. If 
the third note which now follows is a 
half tone interval away, then this sec- 
ond finger will shift to it, thus playing 
two notes in succession and with the 
third note arriving at a distance of one 
and a half tones interval from the first 
finger. We now are in “extension” po- 
sition, fingers one and two covering 
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one whole tone or as in extension, one 
tone and a half. At all times, fingers 
three and four never vary in their work 
while many changes take place betweer 
one and two. This is even true wher 
playing in normal position. Extensior 
position on the cello is not a forcecs 
stretch. It is instead a different posii 
tion of the hand itself along the neck 
of the cello. This is arrived at by the 
first finger and wrist “pivoting” down) 
ward and the first finger thus arriving 
at a more lengthwise and an also somes 
what more horizontal position. Theg 
first finger guided downward by the 
wrist is consequently a pivot point 09 
the hand and is the fundamental key tc 
extension. The other three fingers, aa 
the extension takes place and is com 
pleted, remain in their original attitudd 
and can, in extension, articulate as 
freely and in the same manner as they 
did before the extension took place. As 


A9e) 


three notes and it only remains for 
fingers three and four to articulate 
themselves to the string simultaneously 
in order to play the fourth diatonic note 
which, of course, is one full tone away. 
When the alternative takes place which 
places the half tone interval last in suc- 
cession, the fingering procedure will 
change to a different pattern. This is 
1-2-4-4. In such a case the first three 
notes are played in “Normal” position, 
the four fingers covering two consecu- 
tive whole tone intervals, 1-2-4, and 
then the fourth finger already on the 
string moves up to the “Extension” 
half tone, 1-2-4-4. Fingers two and 
three move up smoothly and simultane- 
ously with the fourth finger in this shift 
and the extension between fingers, as 
in example one, only between the first 
and second finger. 


Extension between the first and sec- 
ond finger is the only one that the hand 
can make in a relaxed manner in its 
position over the fingerboard. Relaxa- 
tion of muscles is the first requisite in 
all instrumental technic. The distance 
between fingers two and four is under 
all playing conditions never more than 
one whole tone: that is, one half tone 
between each two fingers. 

The distance between the first and 
second fingers can be one-half tone, 
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the hand guided by the wrist move 
downward, the thumb slides furthe 
around the neck of the instrument ana 
always follows the fingers 2-3 and « 
into the extension. The thumb goed 
with these fingers and does not remain 
near the first finger. The first finged 
while pivoting downwards to assum: 
its more lengthwise position does this 
remaining at all times close to the neck 
and does not “fan” out sidewise. Th: 
tip of the first finger which is on th 
string gradually moves from the top o# 
the string to a more sidewise positior 
along the string and may even at th 
moment the upper finger in the extem 
sion takes over, leave the string alte 
gether and be content to hold its posis 
tion “in place” along side of the fi 

gerboard. 


Should one try to keep the first fin 
ger on top of the string in extension 
this would unerringly lead to a strug 
gle and rigidity in the hand muscles 
The entire technic of extension is ce 
tered in the first finger and when th 
motion has been completed, finger 
two-three or four should not have t 
reach out tautly to find their place od 
the string. After going through the ey 
tension motion of the first finger, thi 
need not be followed up immediatel 


with the second finger. One can a 


i 1) 
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ello Technics .. . 


irectly to the third or fourth finger 
ithout the intermediate services of the 
scond finger. 
The first finger alone creates the ex- 
sion position by pivoting. 
The hand together with the thumb 
nd the fingers two-three and four move 
lways together as one unit into ex- 
nsion, leaving only the first finger be- 
ind as anchor to the lowest note of the 
xtension. As the hand moves away. 
1€ first finger does not fold up on it- 
lf, but instead pivots downward in 
rder to give the hand moving away 
ie benefit of its more lengthwise po- 
tion. A good check in working out 
tension position is to unfailingly 
pint the fingernails of fingers two- 
ree and four in the general direction 
f the bridge while by contrast the fin- 
ernail of the first finger points in the 
pposite direction away from the 
ridge. The thumb, of course. has fol- 
wed the upper three fingers away 
om the first finger and since the hand 
closer and more sidewise in its po- 
tion to the neck of the cello, the 
umb has gone considerably further 
ound the neck of the instrument. Ex- 
nsion is not a “fanning outwards” of 
e fingers. The position is more that 
a closed fist with the first finger 


pointing upwards. 

Going into what we name first degree 
extension by the half tone shift de- 
mands only a small and smooth pivot 
of the first finger downard. There is 
no sudden complete change of hand po- 


sition. With a little strict attention of 
disciplining, the pivot movement of the 
first finger and accompanying wrist 


motion, the extension position can be 
arrived at between and without inter- 
ruption of the regular wrist movement 
of a vibrato of medium speed. In fact. 
its use is beneficial to the vibrato since 
it helps to control the vibrato musically. 

Since the highest note of the extension 
is that of a neighboring normal posi- 
tion, it is most always called “Mixed 
Position.” This “Mixed Position” is a 
formidable addition to cello technic 
since with it any runs or broken inter- 
val passages or motifs and also scales 
can be played in the same position, 
without shifting, directly across the 
strings, no matter what key they are in. 
This, of course, because the cello is 
tuned in fifths. 

The key to all of this freedom of the 
bondage of shifting remains the little 
shift on the half tone, accomplished by 
the pivot of the first finger. Needless 
to say that this pivot must be concen- 
trated on and thoroughly studied as to 
its correct position. The first finger 


must be gradually strengthened to as- 
sume its new duties. It can not be 
“forced.” Like all technic, it must 
come by the relaxation of muscles. 
method and patience. It does, however. 
pay big dividends at the end. It fits 
in with the natural holding position of 
the cello and is extremely logical. The 
word “logic” is one found often in the 
vocabulary of Maestro Pablo Casals 
who initiated and created the extension 
system. Extension covers the interval 
of two whole and one half tones. That 
same interval when applied in the third 
and fourth cello position is smaller than 
the two whole tones representing nor- 
mal position when taken in the first 
cello position. On the other hand, even 
in the fourth cello position or third 
cello position, when covering four notes 
or using extension, it is necessary to 
shift on the half tone in order not to 
freeze the hand. But is it not indeed 
logical to use extension in those upper 
positions when the over all spread is 
smaller than normal in the first po- 
sition ? 

Playing passages across the strings 
by using extension or mixed position 
and thereby eliminating shifting posi- 
tions is often called “cross fingering.” 
Cross fingering is not intended to com- 
pletely replace normal “position shift- 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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President's Letter 


At the end of the school year, teachers think of som 


recreation and rejuvenation to prepare them physically an 


mentally for another year. For some, this means trave 


lakes, mountains, fishing, swimming, golf, or some chang 
of scene or activity. For part of our students, unfortunately 
the summer means putting away their fiddles until Septem 
ber in favor of other activities. Occasionally this is don 
only because the teacher makes no real effort to promot 


study. 


Many fine school programs are bolstered by a summe 
period of intensified activity, unencumbered by academi 
studies which preclude more than a bare minimum of prac 
tice. Teachers who can provide even a short period of in 
struction during the summer months with really adequat 
time for student practice find that more is accomplished ii 
a few weeks than in several months when school work re 
quires much time. If you would like to see real progres 
in your students, try making a real effort to promote in 
tensive practice and study for at least part of the summer 
Take time for the ensemble playing that was not possibl 
during the school year. 


For teachers who will be away from teaching for par 
or all the summer months, the string workshops afford a 
opportunity to combine relaxation and pleasure with usefu 
learning. No teacher who has taken part in an ASTA work 
shop in the past has gone home without a bit of usefu 
information, a new technique, or some new enthusiasm. 


May I wish for each of you enough time to relax anc 
renew your physical strength to face the next year witl 
vigor, and enough mental and musical stimulation to com 
to the fall’s teaching with hope and enthusiasm. 


Cordially, 
Gerald H. Doty, 


President 
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Cello Technics . . . 


ing.” Far from it. Tonal color such 
as changing strings, type of vibrato, 
longer string length for tone volume or 
tone density are among other things to 
consider in deciding upon a fingering. 
However, many technically clumsy mu- 
sic patterns have a way of smoothing 
cut and becoming simple and natural 
when one has mastered “cross finger- 
ing.” It is undoubtedly a great ad- 
vantage to not be actually forced to 
shift and the choice of fingerings avail- 
able has increased considerably. May 
here insert the thought that when- 
ver playing in “normal” position and 
shifting positions, that is to say, when 
ot using extension at all, it in most 
ases makes for smoother technic, and 
learer musical message if the actual 
Dosition shifting is done as much as 
possible on the half tone. 
The shift most to be avoided as the 
most weak is from finger one to finger 
our “coming down” because that de- 
ands the greatest displacement of the 
and and the fourth finger pivots back 
ver the first finger making the weak- 
st connection. This can often be 
voided by shifting on the half tone 
ere and there in the musical formula 
mediately preceding this emergency. 


Example of extension fingering: 


ist cello position 3rd cello position 
2 4 ety Tee 
ena t oes & 


=| il 
he first finger “remains in place.’ 
e second finger articulates to the 
ote and then the second finger with 
and and thumb moves to the next 
ote, and one half tone away, while the 
st finger remains in place on the 
ing but pivots down with the wrist 
ose to the neck to extension position. 
nally, fingers three and four articu- 
e together to the last note one tone 
ay exactly the same way they would 
in normal position. 


2 


Example two of extension: 
“Ast cello position 3rd cello position 
1 2 4 4 1 2 4 4 
= a & f2_2% 


—— 


re the first three notes are played in 
mal position. For the fourth note 
half tone shift is used by the fourth 
ser. The first finger as usual pivots 
yn and the hand with thumb with 
sers 2-3-4 together move with the 
rth finger — away from the first 
zer. The distance of the extension 
lf becomes smaller in the higher 
0 positions. 

Nith the use of the above two ex- 
sion formulas, all of the major 
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scales can be played without shifting at 
all and also without making use of the 
open strings. In the case of the C 
Major scale which is the one exception, 
the extension system calls for a third 
finger pattern which is 1-1-2-4. This 
takes place on the two upper strings. 
It is still an extension because finger 
four to finger one on the higher string 
is an extension from high to low or in 
reverse. The first finger and wrist take 
the pivot in reverse. In these cross 
fingered scales, after the first finger has 
made its downward pivot for the first 
extension, the hand remains in extend- 
ed position for the extensions immedi- 
ately following on the other strings. As 
the hand moves over gradually to the 
lowest string, the first finger cannot 
pivot as freely as on the A string. Still 
with practice, the real pivot position in 
original relaxed condition can be pre- 
served, 


The fingering of all Major scales ex- 
cept that of C natural is or can be as 
follows in these examples. Wherever 
two notes are linked together shows the 
half tone shift of “extension.” 


C$ Major 
a eeeey EP ei as eee! 


CL 


See 


24 
Bo a& 
2 Fee 


and return the same way. 


Ab Major 


) 
Ip © 
[b= 


or like this also in extension: 


Ff Major , 
Ami oe 2a 2 ges eae 2 ee 


ts 2 
eae ze 


(2) 


Sis 
ce o oe 
1 2 4 


‘pines 
aeet 


1 3 4 


for extension practice, the scale of 
C Maj. can be played as follows: 


C Major 
OSS ove ty 


= 


eo oO 


5 ite Ales HAE Sa OE Ue} 


Se ese S| 


The Minor scales have a different 
fingering which, however is based 
on the same extension principle. 
They also can be played “across 
strings” without shifting. 


c f Minor 
1 


224121838414 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Cello Technics .. . 


Ep Minor 
et ate ee we atte ch eye 


ze = ae) 
2 Se 


pean 
ene 


ae el 

When playing these scales downward, 
the extension is made directly from 
finger one to finger four in passing 
from one string to the next lower one. 
For an uneven interval melodic line on 
the same string, extension can simplify 
and smooth things out. 


Allegro 
PEAS 2 el 1 Oe 2 oped © A 


The following is a melodic line fin- 
gered with extension and also without 
in the second example— 

Extension fingering: 


Other fingering of same passage: 


good shift weak shift 


The second example of this same 
melody has no “extension” fingering at 
all and is one commonly used. It does 
demand the use, however, of two strings 
with their often varying tone color. 


-«= Sometimes this is objectionable to the 


music and its character. It is not as 
solid as playing on one string. The 
shift between the second and _ third 
group is from one to four downward. 
This is the weakest shift in the reper- 
tory and a common one. This is avoid- 
ed more and more in modern technic. 
In order to avoid it we use extension 
between the two notes ahead of it. The 
first example with the many extensions 
is not shown as the “best” possible 
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way of fingering this passage. Perhaps 
only one of the extensions would be to 
the personal taste of the player. But 
this already would change the entire 
character of his playing of the passage. 
It shows the many additional possibil- 
ities of fingering that come with ex- 
tension. A player not familiar with 
extension would consider the first ex- 
ample very bad fingering. He would 
be right, taking into consideration the 
technical resources at his command. In 
general, shifts which require one finger 
pivoting over the other downward like 
one-four downward, one-three down- 
ward, one-two downward, are the clum- 
sy ones and the weakest links. One of 
the reasons is that they travel the great- 
est distance even when the notes are 
only a half tone apart. They can only 
be avoided by changing the fingering 
that anticipates them and this some- 
times requires extensions. 


The exercises that follow are for “ex- 
tension”’ fingering. Please observe that 
a number of the examples could be log- 
ically fingered in “Normal” position. 
However, in going up or down the lad- 
der of different positions while using 
this “extension” pattern of fingering, 
we often find one of these positions for 
which the “extension” pattern is by far 
the best. In fact, the only logical one. 
For this one extension pattern which is 
the best, the others preceding or fol- 
lowing serve as exercises. 


Also, as regards the patterns that 
could be fingered normally in these ex- 
ercises, much depends upon how we ap- 
proach them in the actual music. 


From what immediately precedes 
them is decided whether or not “ex- 
tension” fingering could still be the 
best choice. A very simple example 
follows: 


Presto J. S. Bach 
1 4 


4 ey Veer Cae Se 3 
i) 
: Ex 


For the second triplet an “extension” 
is used allowing the hand to remain in 
the same position. This is an advan- 
tage in this fast tempo. Normal fin- 
gering would be 4-1-2 for the second 
triplet on the D string. This requires 
a clumsy shift from first to third po- 
sition and back in fast tempo. If we 
started the passage on the G string, it 
would be still more complicated and 
the tone color would suffer. This is an 
example of good use of extension. 


The following exercises and examples 
given from different masterworks are 
highly concentrated for “extension 
technic” development. It is desirable 
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to study them only for a short period 
of time daily. One or two exercises 
only daily. The extensions themselves 
are especially indicated. They should 
be mentally noted and the pivot down: 
ward of the first finger and wrist al. 
ways accurately done and mentally ob- 
served so that the other fingers cary 
place themselves on their respective 
notes without strain or stiff reaching: 
It all demands relaxation. This es 
pecially for experienced players. 


Extension comes easily and naturally 
to the beginner but experienced player: 
find extension at first, perhaps strange 
even clumsy and an effort. Their tech 
nic has already been authoritively deg 
veloped in one direction, but they can! 
not put this same authority over nigh 
into extension, even if they mentally 
grasp the procedure. The hand has « 
mind of its own which takes time t¢ 
convince and after all, even through 
relaxation, the first finger has to be 
strengthened in a new direction. Witlt 
the beginner it goes naturally becauss 
it goes gradually and slower. A littl 
daily continuance of interest will mak« 
extension very logical and in time ing 
dispensable to have at one’s commane 
at the right moment. In time the hane 
finally thinks for itself and takes oves 
completely. 


Before closing the subject, it is per 
haps well to mention a subject whicl 
follows “extension.” This is articula 
tion of the fingers. This is a studi 
subject in itself. A short resume wil 
connect it with extension. The finger 
should articulate, especially in exer 
cises very high. Not only forwarai 
which is the usual exercise, but alsi 
backwards, which generally is neve 
thought of. Also, not only in one play 
ing position, but also up and back eq 
the fingerboard covering large interval 
of one’s choice. 


Coming from a high note to a lev 
note on the fingerboard, the finger ow 
the low note should also articulate il 
self to the string. All of this require 
a supple wrist to back up the strengtl} 
in the fingers. Thus, articulation bene 
fits extension and keeps the hand fror 
being too flat near the fingerboard. 


This latter characteristic comes fro: 
“extension.” However, it is good t 
have that very characteristic while il 
the process only of learning extensiom) 
Extension and articulation have to Wl 
learned separately before they can lea rt 
to live together. Articulation finall 
will lessen the pivot of the first finged 
and the hand will not advertise if 
extension at all. at 
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what they thought” about the following 
questions. This was in no way intend- 
ed—or is it now—as a “scientific re- 
search study.” It could hardly be call- 
ed “objective” and yet, it seemed to 
this writer of enough significance to 
warrant passing on to interested read- 
ers. 

Even the questions were not “planned 
in any sequence” or with any calcu- 
lated objectivity. They grew out of 
these several discussions with entire 
young orchestras. Each discussion con- 
sumed a full period, was held in an at- 
mosphere of warm, interested informal- 
ity and much encouragement to “speak 
your minds.” After a brief explana- 
tion to the youngsters that the ques- 
tioner was “asking for help” and want- 
ed the children to offer their serious 
opinions with the thought that these 
could or might be utilized, the opening 
query was posed positively: “Why do 
children studying music feel they learn 
better sometimes than others?” The 
answers are given as accurately as no- 
tated at the time and, for reference, 


shall be called 


Group | 


1. “Sometimes we pay attention and 

sometimes we don’t.” 

2. “Sometimes we don’t feel well.” 
3. ‘Sometimes the school day hasn’t 
been good.” 
“Sometimes we don’t pay atten- 
tion and then don’t practice right.” 
“If we practice enough our par- 
ents let us watch television.” 
“Sometimes our instrument isn’t 
in good playing condition. Maybe 
the tuning slide doesn’t work—it 
sticks — or the valves stick, or 
maybe there’s no rosin on the 
bow, etc.” 

7. “Sometimes we watch too much 
television the night before and 
we're too tired to play good (?) 
the next day.” 

8. “We skip the rests in the music at 
home when we practice and when 
you play in the orchestra you for- 
get to count them.” 

9. “Sometimes when you don’t want 
to play your mother makes you 
practice.” 

10. “Sometimes I can’t get the notes 
—they’re too hard.” 

11. “Sometimes I put off practicing 
till the next day . . . and the next 
. . . ’eause there are programs 
(TV) I want to see and then nev- 
er get my practicing done.” 

12. “Sometimes I practice with my 
mind thinking of other troubles— 
and I’m not thinking of my mu- 
sic.” 

13. “Sometimes you say, ‘My trumpet 
won’t work — the valves are mess- 


Cuma aa 
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Setting The Bow Hand 


PauL L. PARADISE 
Boston PusBLic SCHOOLS 

Too often we neglect giving the 
string player the “feel” of what we 
wish him to do. By that I mean not 
only showing him how it is done by 
playing ourselves or by using a lengthy 
description in the hope that it will have 
meaning, but how much simpler it can 
be to take his bow arm and guide it 
according to our wishes. In this way 
he not only feels through his physical 
senses just what is wanted, but it is 
transmitted to his own mind just what 
function he will be required to do when 
the guiding hand is released. 

Confucius said, “One picture is worth 
a thousand words,” and it is also true 
in string teaching that one hand-set is 
worth more than all the explanation 
and frustration a student goes through 
trying to interpret what his teacher 
wants. Explanation is necessary, but 
only in a limited amount. If the pupil 
does not comprehend quickly at first 


ed up — and then I go in and 
watch television and don’t fix my 
trumpet.” 

14. “Sometimes you have other music 
books and you play out of them 
and don’t practice the things you 
are supposed to.” 

15. “’Cause we’re too lazy.” 

16. “Sometimes I don’t care enough 
about it to work hard at practic- 
ing.” 

17. “Sometimes you feel sorry for 
yourself and say, ‘Aw, goll-e-e, 
why do I have to?’ Then you just 
‘go over it’ to get it over with.” 

18. “We listen to too much other 
(popular) music on records and it 
mixes us up in the school music.” 
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then he should be shown physically.’ 
This will save precious time. 

It is true that no two hands can fiti 
into the same mold, but by using a set? 
pattern, the muscles will adapt to their 
own physiological need. No two per= 
sons play exactly alike whether theyy 
are taught by the same teacher private 
ly or class produced. There is a basics 
style that is demanded, whether it be 
the French, Russian, or Franco-Belgiani 
schools. 

A child develops small muscles more 
slowly than larger ones, and in the 
formative years a student’s hands cana 
be molded to suit the instructor. Care- 
ful attention must be given to bow 
hand setting because these habits can 
remain for the rest of his playing 
years. 

Setting the bow hand (see picture)| 
with this grip will enable the teacher 
to guide and adjust legato, staccato. 
slurs and spiccato without loss of play- 
ing time. With this hand set the stu- 
dent cannot help but satisfy the teach 
er’s wishes. 


19. “Some people don’t hear much! 
good music — like yesterday af- 
ternoon there was Leonard Bern 
stein on TV.” 

20. “Some kids ‘cheat’ on their prac-4 
tice time when their mother om 
father don’t listen to them.” | 

In other groups the question was 
posed negatively: “Why don’t childrem 
learn fast enough or well enough?’ 

The answers are once again very re# 

vealing and will be referred to as 

Group II 

l. “Not enough practice at homes 
We should practice a little longe 

2. “Some kids think that the mus 

is so easy they don’t have to pra 

tice. If the music is hard the 
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have to practice to play for the 
tests. But some can’t play the 
music even if they practice a lot 
—it’s too hard.” 

3. “When you practice you should 
study more — not just Diayee— 
play more than one or two times 
and try to know the notes and 
fingers and sound.” 

4. “Study the hard parts over and 
over again — then play the whole 
piece and smooth it out.” 

5. “Kids should play ‘more advanced 
music’ like in the books at school 
and not -play only the Marine’s 
Hymn and marches like the be- 
ginning class all the time.” 

6. “We ought to spend more time at 
school testing the music. Instead 
of the 35 or 40 minutes. we ought 
to have a whole hour.” 

7. “We learn to play pieces we’ve 

heard on radio or television easier 

: and ought to play some of them.” 
But one youngster countered this 
with, “No, if we hear it too much. 
we'll learn it by ear and skip over 
the notes.” 

Another question directed at children 
quiring as to how well they thought 
ey played, elicited the general com- 
ent that they felt they were “about 


puat published! 


The history-making team of Lerner & 


medium good,” A few admitted to be- 
ing “not too good” and hardly any 
boasted of being “very good.” (Note: 
actually, these youngsters were nearly 
all considerably above average in their 
accomplishment. ) 

During these conversations, the ques- 
tion of discipline or “strictness,” as the 
children called it, came up. In the 
early stages of discussion none of the 
students feel the teachers to be too strict 
with them either in the beginning 
groups or in the more advance orches- 
tras. When the subject was pursued 


A NOTE ON THE 
COMPENDIUM OF 
ORCHESTRAL LITERATURE 


Work on the Compendium has 
been progressing slowly. Interest- 
ed readers may anticipate a 
length report and series of evalu- 
ations in the next issue. 


further, twice as many youngsters felt 
that the teachers were not strict enough 
in the advanced orchestras as felt this 
way about the beginning groups. But 
to the query as to whether “strictness” 
was about right, a majority felt this to 
be so. A few voiced the penetrating 
observation that “teachers shouldn’t be 
so strict in the beginning classes but 
more strict in the advanced orchestra 


Aleu VE 


Loewe, whose contributions to the mu- 


sical theatre have made 


“MY FAIR 
LADY,” “GIGI” and “PAINT YOUR WAG- 


ON” household words, are presented to 


orchestra players in a choice selection 


from their hit shows. 


An orchestra selection from “CAMELOT,” 
Lerner & Loewe’s latest hit, will be avail- 


able in August. 


instrumentation for Folio: 


Piano Conductor 
Flutes 

Oboe 

Ist Bb Clarinet 
2nd Bb Clarinet 


Tuba 
Percussion 


Trombone (Bar.) 


Timpani, etc. 
Adv. Violin 
Ist Violin (1st Pos.) 


containing... 


‘cause they have more experience.” 
Along about this point in the discussion 
some sort of definition as to what the 
children meant by “strict” usually came 
up and was illustrated by the example 
of, “no talking when the teacher is help- 
ing any other player.” 

What, if any, practical conclusions 
may be drawn from these responses and 
discussions? Certainly no “absolutes.” 
But if we assume that these are honest. 
valid examinations of the problem of 
learning by teacher and students, cer- 
tain guides make themselves known—at 
least to this writer. 

First, no learning in depth can take 
place without the student and teacher 
being in an aware state of communica- 
tion. Learning demands attention. The 
reader is referred to an exciting book 
by Jacques Barzun titled “Teacher in 
America” during the course of which 
this thesis is set forth eloquently. Study- 
ing the answers by the youngsters 
shows their awareness of this precept. 
In Group I answers 1, 4, 7, 9, 12, 15. 
16 reveal such consciousness. In Group 
II, answers 3, 4 reflect such cognizance. 

Second, learning of deep value re- 
quires much effort. This opinion is re- 
flected in the childrens’ answers in 
Group 12) 78, Or) 13, 14 1581620) 
Andsin Groupell 1, 25 3.04.5 86a07. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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manifest understanding. This factor 
demonstrates the depth of maturity of 
youngsters studying musical  instru- 
ments as related to recognizing that ef- 
fort is not to be confused with “fun”— 
a word so roundly abused in its con- 
notation with music. Youngsters idi- 
cate here that perhaps the “fun” truly 
comes in the labor and love of master- 
ing the problems and achieving compe- 
tence rather than being surfeited with 
musical froth. 

Third, the physical aspects of play- 
ing — physiologically, those concerned 
with the student’s own well being, his 
emotional balance, and, materially, the 
condition of his instrument as a help 
in solving the actual musical problems 
—are deemed important by children. 
In Group I, responses 2, 3, 6, 7, 12, 13, 
16, 17 reflect this thinking. 

Fourth, motivation—the driving force 
making for genuine effort in learning 
—is hinted at in several remarks by 
the students. Reflected here also are 


nasti, stung 


e Eudoxa 
e Gold Label 


By JosEPH SZIGETI 


Although it seems redundant to say 
it one must do so at the outset: the 
first publication of the long-awaited 
posthumous work of Carl Flesch, the 
“High School of Violin Fingering,” 
constitutes a major event that will be- 
come a significant date in the history 
of violin playing. 

All this was to be expected from one 
who has done so much to codify princi- 
ples of modern violin playing, who has 
brought into the open so many things 
that were perceived only in vague out- 
line in the first decades of our century. 

It is practically an addiction with vi- 
olinists that, whenever they get togeth- 
er, their “shop talk” consists mostly of 
demonstration, discussion, comparison 
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the home and school environments. 
Some show a low level, others a more 
mature approach. In Group I: 5, 10, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 19 demonstrate many 
variations of subtle or obvious influ- 
ences on study habits and attitudes of 
children. In Group II, responses 2, 5, 
6, 7 illustrate additional aspects of 
strong and weak motivating factors. To 
those who argue about the direct or 
oblique impacts of TV on young chil- 
dren, it is noteworthy that the young- 
sters themselves brought up the effects 
(negative and positive) of TV on their 
practice habits, physical well being and 
musical discrimination qualitatively at 
least as much as any other factor 
touched upon. 

Fifth, self-discipline and responsibil- 
ity are dual themes which thread their 
way contrapuntally throughout most of 
the answers. A high moral level of be- 
haviour and recognition of this by the 
youngsters speaks well for the charac- 
ter building realities inherent in the 
study of music. Because of the com- 
mon-place treatment of this factor and 


e Flexocor 
e Wondertone 


e Ultra- 


Sensitive 
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its more or less plantitudinous taken- 
for-granted status, teachers are prone | 
to underestimate its genuine signifi- 
cance when properly developed. 


Sixth, the quality of music studied, , 
heard and performed, and its level are: 
important facets in successful teaching | 
and learning. Like Goldilocks’ por- : 
ridge, these must be not too hot or too) 
cold, but just right. The implications ; 
for teachers and the responsibilities for » 
composers, arrangers and publishers in | 
this area are pointed up graphically. 


It is modestly suggested then thatt 
teachers seeking new avenues of ap-- 
proach, new understandings, honest t 
evaluations of techniques employed and | 
a warmer, more secure relationship 
with their students, devote some time } 
each semester or year to a discussion 
and critical analysis with their students. 
If, along with our responsibilities forr 
determining materials and techniques, . 
we listen to what our patients say ails 
them, perhaps we can discover betterr 
ways to serve and help them. 


The 
String of 
the Masters’’ 


Sold exclusively 
by 


SCHERL & ROTH, Inc. 


1729 Superior Ave. + Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Joseph Szigeti Reviews Bleach Roak 


of various fingering “trouvailles,” of 
the “proving” of advantages or disad- 
vantages of the various solutions. In 
short, this seems to be the favorite “in- 
door sport” of fiddlers! Imagine then 
the immense impetus that will be given 
to these shop talks by demonstration 
material of over two thousand excerpts 
from all areas of our literature! <A 
material commented with the wisdom, 
analytical flair and the humane wish to 
be helpful, that has always been char- 
acteristic of Carl Flesch! The reader 
of this handsome and imposing vol- 
ume — for which one should be grate- 
ful to Professor Alberto Curci, who un- 
dertook its translation and publication 
—will soon be struck by the friendly 
spirit that motivated its author, a wish 
to better the social position of the rank 


and file of violinists also, and not to 
bear in mind only the needs of the 
outstanding talents. When I speak 
about the betterment of the “social po? 
sition” of the rank and file I mean just 
that! For a re-education of our finger- 
ing habits, a reflex-like solution of 
fingering problems leads to better sight4 
reading and this, in turn, leads to bet+ 
ter chances for those who wish to puri 
sue the career of the orchestral player 
Is there an aspect of our art more 1 ni 
need of a thorough re-evaluation off 
supposedly “established” values, rules 
or whatever you would call them, thanil 
the question of fingering? Is there} 
any one area of violin technique where) 
obsolete, anachronistic ideas persist 
with equally pernicious results? What 
1s one to say when even in our da 
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after July 23. 


ne comes across a fingering like this 
one of the most widely used editions 
f the Beethoven sonatas. 


Sol Babitz was not far wrong when 
e made this facetious statement: “If 
e violinists hate anything more than 
1e second position it is. . . the fourth 
osition!”’ 

It is inevitable of course that users 
this volume will not be in agree- 
ent with some of the author’s state- 
ents; I am thinking particularly of 
me of Flesch’s new “solutions” for 
sdagogical classics like Kreutzer’s 
ow double-stop Etudes which—to my 
nd—are both more difficult and more 
tneficial when we adhere to Kreutzer’s 
iginal fingerings. 

Some readers will also question the 
efulness of excerpts from works that 


CONFERENCE FEE: $20.00. Enclose $10.00 
deposit on the Conference Fee with your 


A Two Dollar ($2.00) Late Reservation fee 
should be included in reservations mailed 
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Other Methods 
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8:30 


have little or no interest to us as pos- 
sible repertoire material, e.g. works by 
Volkmann, Kalm, Capet, Koster, Schil- 
lings, Rozycki, Weismann, Leopold, F. 
David, Kossler, etc. But this would be 
taking the wrong attitude to the work 
as a whole: it is the deductions that 
Flesch makes, and not the usability of 
the various excerpts that matters! A 
glance at the table of contents gives an 
idea of the scope of this monumental 
work—it covers such matters as: “Fin- 
gerings of general validity and _per- 
sonal ones,” “Fourth finger versus open 
strings,” “Extensions and _ retro-exten- 
sions avoided through the half po- 
sition,’ “Mixing of positions,” “Glis- 
sando and Portamento,” “Security in 
changes of position,” “Traditional and 
modern fingering of Chromatic scales,” 
“The chromatic passages in the Tann- 
hauser Ouverture,” “The open E string 


that sounds an octave higher,” “The 
different kinds of glissandi, the differ- 
ent distances in changes of position,” 
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—Concerts, Recitals, Social Hour 


“Problems of sonority and musical 
character in position changes,” “Change 
of position or change of strings,’ 
“Change of position on the good beat.” 
Then he treats the polyphonic finger- 
ings in their sheer infinite variety in a 
separate chapter, as he does the ques- 
tion of “Fingerings as a means of ex- 
pression”: change of colour, avoidance 
of monotony, echo-effects, the unex- 
pected “‘piano” after a crescendo, the 
harmonics and their various expressive 
uses, the third finger on _ climactic 
points, voice leading, the various types 
of portamenti, including those of tzi- 
gane and jazz character, etc., etc. But 
all this gives only an imperfect idea of 
the riches contained in these 380 pages! 
The work has been expertly translated 
into Italian by Professor Curci, himself 
a noted pedagogue, and can be easily 


grasped even with a minimum knowl- 

edge of Italian as the examples “speak 

for themselves.” However, it is a sad 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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; Ren Re Rr f Attention! 
reflection on the ae ena New Approach—2nd-3rd-4th Positions 
German, American, French publishers for Violin-Viola-Cello, each $1.25 
that a work of such importance—which New Approach—Scales for 
must have been known to be available Violin for Class, $1.00 
to the publishing trade these past ten New Approach—dth-6th-7th 
or more years! = has been passed Positions—Violin- Viola, each $1.25 
over, and that it was left to the initia- Demonstrations for Teachers 


tive of Edizione Curci in Milan, Italy, 
to present it to the violinist fraternity 
of the world. Nathan Aaron 

2916 N. 29th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For Terms and Dates Write: 


ASTA Co-Founder was not only a devoted teacher but a 


Passes Away In loyal friend. I for one will miss him 
more than I can say.” 


Portland, Oregon 


“Rex Underwood was a devoted ar- 
: ; tist-teacher of the violin. He set high 

former president of the American ene, fas 1K ieee seer 
String Teachers Association, passed ‘Standards tor himselt an or his stu- 


away on April 24 in Portland, Oregon dents, and he produced many fine vi- 
at the age of 76. His dedication to the  olinists. A modest and humble man, he 
promotion of strings was long and last- did not enjoy presiding at meetings. 
hk He made a real contribution to ASTA, 

Rex Underwood, born in New Au- nonetheless. With Rex, actions spoke 


burn, Wisconsin, studied music seven 2° CT: 
pee a eraneee He was ton the Unt much louder than words,” Clifford A. 


versity of Oregon faculty for 25 years Cook, Oberlin College, wrote in hear- 
and conducted the University Sym- ing of Mr. Underwood’s death. 


et : Gilbert Walker, of the University of 

Rex was president 1950, 1951. He Illinois, had this to say: “Before the 
Waeeove of the fine private teachers of organization of ASTA Rex was District 
violin in the country, a concert artist Chairman of the MENC Committee in 
and writer of many violinistic articles,” String Instruction. He knew the string 
commented former ASTA President situation in the schools and colleges 
Frank W. Hill. and among professional players in his 

A former student, Elizabeth M. area as very few others did and he al- 
Walker, of the faculty of Miami Uni- ways found time to answer corres- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, had this to say pondence, provide reports and/or car- 
in tribute to Mr. Underwood: “All of ry out suggestions that I might make. 
his students will feel the loss of this He was a tireless worker for the string 
wonderful man. He dedicated himself cause. Although I never heard him 
to the cause of music in every way. He play, I am sure he must have been a 


Rex Underwood, co-founder and 


Mn, String Teacher 


For the talented advanced student, fine original French, 


English, and German violins. 
For the teacher or artist, fine Italian masterpieces. 


AND NOW to complete our scope of services— 


For the students first “very own” violin, fine modern im- 


ported models, personally selected. 


BOWS, CASES, SUPPLIES and ACCESSORIES. 


H. A. CERTIK 


408 State Ave. 
St. Charles, Illinois 
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good performer because of the many, 
professional appearances. Further, his: 
students appeared regularly in recitals, 
playing good standard literature. Later: 
when I came to know him personally, , 
I always felt that the violin (and string: 
advancement) was his one great pas-- 
sion and | always admired him for his: 
devotion to this worthy cause.” 


Duane H. Haskell, Arkansas State: 
College, was co-founder of ASTA with) 
Mr. Underwood. “It is so difficult to) 
avoid saying too much and at the same: 
time adequately recognizing the tre-- 
mendous contribution Rex gave to uss 
in our early days,” Mr. Haskell writes. . 


A TRIBUTE TO REX UNDERWOOD 
Rex has laid down the fiddle and 


bow. It comes as such a shock, and 
leaves us with sad realization that 
ASTA has lost a great friend. Perhaps 
our most vivid memories carry us back: 
to the meeting in Dallas in the spring2 
of 1952. Regarding that meeting Rex 
later wrote in the Spring, 1952 AMERI- 
CAN STRING TEACHER, “. . . our as-s 
sociation has achieved maturity,” and{ 
it had. At that meeting any doubt was: 
resolved regarding whether or not the: 
string artists on the one hand and thei 
string teachers in the public schools; 
and colleges on the other, would find 
a common meeting ground. Never be-: 
fore was there such an assemblage off 
outstanding string performers and the 
question of the hour was: “How did 
this happen? Who was responsible?” 
Rex did it. As we read his various re 
ports to the membership in the early; 
issues of the journal we recall that won-1 
derfully confident way in which he 
viewed ASTA’s future. It was this cer-* 
tainty which provide the crucial 
strength which was needed. A _ brief 
salute with a prophetic title in the 
same issue of the journal to which ref-: 
erence has already been made sums up 
that calm, quiet, certainty perfectly: 


EXIT REX 


The American String Teacher sa- 
lutes Rex Underwood, ASTA’s re-_ 
tiring president. It was Rex who 
during the disputes preceding the 
launching of this magazine cut the 
Gordian knot of indecision, saying 
simply but firmly, we must have a_ 
journal if we are to progress and | 
carry weight. 


Good luck to you, Rex, and in the 
name of ASTA, thanks. 


Duane H. Haskell 


‘iI 
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APPLEBAUM 


BuRCHVK 


Maryland ASTA 
Holds Meeting 


The Maryland Chapter of the Ameri- 


jan String Teachers Association had its 


ourth meeting of the year on Sunday, 


lay 7, 1961 at the University of Mary- 


and. Speaker for the evening was the 
yell-known A.S.T.A. member and string 
edagogue, Samuel Applebaum. The 


group was led by Mr. Appelbaum 
through a lively discussion on tech- 
niques of playing and teaching the vi- 
olin following which. he gave a lucid 
explanation of his recently published 
String Builder Books I, II and III. 
Gathered at this meeting and at an 
informal evening of chamber music the 
preceding evening were many outstand- 
ing musicians in the Washington, D.C. 
and Maryland area. Among them: Hen- 
rick Essers, formerly conductor of the 
Intermediate Orchestra, Interlochen and 
violin teacher; Mark Elsworth. concert- 
master of the National Gallery Orches- 
tra and director of the Bethesda Music 
and Arts Center; Chester J. Petranek, 
conductor of the Montgomery County 
Youth and Civic Orchestras and super- 
viser of Instrumental Music for Mont- 
gomery County; Raymond Montoni, in- 
structor of violin at Catholic Universi- 
ty; Homer Ulrich, head of the Music 
Department, University of Maryland: 
Wendell Margrave, music critic, Eve- 
ning Star newspaper; Izadore Glazer, 
instrumental teacher in the Montgom- 


ery County Public Schools and violin 
teacher; and Loren Stevenson, instru- 
mental teacher in the Washington, D.C. 
Public Schools. 

The evening of chamber music took 
place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Burchuk of the Dale Music Com- 
pany, Silver Spring, Maryland. Mr. 
Burchuk owns one of the largest collec- 
tions of chamber music in the United 
States and his home has become a de- 
lightful center for many chamber music 
lovers to gather for evenings of any- 
thing from quartets to concerto grossi. 
On this particular evening there were 
renditions of the Mozart “Hunt” quar- 
tet, the Brahms sextet, Beethoven Opus 
18, No. 2 and an arrangement of the 
Bach “Concerto for Three Harpse- 
chords” for three violins and string or- 
chestra. The three violin soloists were 
Mr. Applebaum, Joel Berman, violin 
teacher at the University of Maryland 
and president of the Maryland Chapter 
of A.S.T.A., and Doris Gazda, concert- 
master of the Montgomery County Civ- 
ic Orchestra and violin teacher. 


VERMONT 


American String Teachers Assn.---University of Vermont 


Burlington, Vermont---August 25-30 


FACULTY: Sadah Shuchari, violin; Le 
Gershkovitch, violin; Jack Alexander, 
cello; John Kendall, string education 
and the Suzuki Talent Education pro- 
gram; Mervin W. Whitcomb, viola 
and chairman; Herbert L. Schultz, 
coordinator. 


Campus SCENE 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES: Coached chamber music sessions, String orchestra, Master classes on the violin, 


viola and cello, the Suzuki Talent Education string teaching methods, recitals, concerts, Examination of 


new music. 


a CONFERENCE FEE: ~ $18:00. 


date, July 21. 


Deadline 


DAILY SCHEDULE: 


Orchestra 


&) SUES COS 


RECREATION: On the beautiful Lake Champlain, near Canada and the St. Lawrence seaway, Scenic trips. 


Master Classes in Violin, Viola, Cello 
Coached Chamber Music Sessions 


Review of New Music 


Recitals and Concerts : 
Suzuki Talent Education Method of String Instruction 


| VERMONT SUMMER STRING CONFERENCE-WOKSHOP 
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Courtesy of Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


The stories about the career of 
Paganini are legion. The challenge 
of determining which have the 
ring of the truth has been accepted 
by Miss Geraldine de Courcy, who 
with aid from the Ford Founda- 
tion wrote a two volumned book 
on Paganini, The Genoese, which 
was published by the University 
of Oklahoma Press in 1957. The 
book and its biography is most 
impressive for its indications of 
scholarship. 


“Miss de Courcy’s painstaking 
biography of Paganini is prob- 
ably the most authentically factual 
work on its subject in any lang- 
uage. It is impossible to impugn 
the careful research and documen- 
tation that have gone into these 
two volumes,’ R. F. Goldman 
comments in the Music Literature 
Association Notes. 


Apparently Miss de Courcy’s in- 
terest in Paganini did not end with 
the completion of her book for 
she writes, “I have just received 
photographic copies of several 
sketches of Paganini—a draught- 
man’s snap-shots of him at re- 
hearsal—made by the French ar- 
tist Louis Boulanger in 1831. 
Would they possibly be of interest 
to the readers of your very in- 
teresting magazine?” “The 
sketches, which seem to have been 
attributed at first to Deveria, have 
never been published, so they 
would have the added attraction 


ch Eb) 


of a ‘scoop’. 
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A New Look Ad Paganint 


GERALDINE DE COURCY 


You may recall, Boulanger was the 
author of the lithograph showing Pa- 
ganni a la Tasso in prison, which 
brought his temperment to the surface 
and inspired his indignant denial in the 
Gazette Musicale. After Paganini’s pro- 
test, Boulanger published an open let- 
ter in L’ARTISTE (also edited by 
Fetis) in which he tried to clear him- 
self of the charge of “defamation,” say- 
ing that he “was neither a scandal- 
monger, a practical joker, nor a hoaxer 
exploiting the curiosity of the Parisian 
rubber-necks,” and begging Paganini 
to dismiss it without rancour as wne 
meprise d’artiste. Whether the latter’s 
forbearance went that far, one is priv- 
ileged to doubt, particularly as there is 
no evidence when these sketches were 
made. It seems very likely (from the 
similarity of the one with the litho- 
graph) that they were made before the 
publication of the lithograph. Which 
fact would be sufficient in itself to ac- 
count for Paganini’s rage! 


Boulanger has obviously not  at- 
tempted to reproduce a “‘likeness;” he 
seems to have been merely interested 
in catching his various attitudes. 


From another source comes an in- 
teresting word picture of Paganini. It 
is a comment written by George Sand 
after her first encounter with him and 
has never appeared in any work de- 
voted to the artist. I find it a very 


ee = 
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The sketch reproduces almost exactly the figure of Boulanger’s famous lii 
graph except that in the sketch Paganini is looking down. 
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vivid description of his appearance, fan 
more so than any of the contemporane- 
ous lithographers or artists. A gifted 
author’s perceptive impression. Wher 
one compares her picture of his heac4 
with the familiar portraits by Ingres 
and Patten, one realizes how worthless 
all such reproductions are, to sayj 
nothing of the atrocious “fake” daguer- 
reotype that graces the English editior 
of Farga’s “Violins and Violinists!’ 
Such perpetrators should be branded! 
It might be added that in Mareb| 
1831 (when this was written) Paganin: 
had lost all his teeth. The last sentence 
refers to the anti-Russian revolt ther 
taking place in Poland, and the receni 
revolutionary flurry in Paris. 


Paris’ Reaction Te 
Paganini Described 


GEORGE SAND 


One of the illustrious artists who coni} 
tribute to the glory of a century; one} 
of the geniuses who astonish the mobi} 
are regarded as madmen, and _ whe 
manifest themselves only. to the beautii 
ful, the marvelous, the sublime. How) 
long have you known of Paganini® 
First of all there was no such person 
his name and his miracles were all < 
joke; a classical violinist had concoctec 
those unplayable studies published una 
der Paganini’s name to make game ow 
musical Europe. Wasn’t that what you} 
heard about him some ten or fifteer 
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ears ago? At last one succeeded in 
onvincing you that such an incredible 
erson really did exist — an artist, a 
romantic composer of dynamic origi- 


He was described as a bizarre per- 
Bon; as a mountebank grotesquely 
dancing a droll concerto on the G or 
the E string; as applying all his imagi- 
ative faculties to think up absurd po- 
itions for his violin and bow. to dis- 
jocate his body to play behind his back. 
inder his leg, or with his feet. No tale 
was too silly to poke fun at the mu- 
jician who scoffed at difficulties and 
propounded to the most skilled mu- 
ficians veritable enigmas that were be- 
yond their comprehension. Irritated 
janity and the propensity in this friv- 
jlous and ironical land to deride every- 
hing transformed Paganini into a ri- 
iculous fool, into a charlatan appeal- 
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at most to the proletariat. 
Nevertheless musicians heard the Ge- 
ese virtuoso and a radical change 
bk place in French opinion. People 
extolled him as much as they had 
erly belittled him. One spoke of 
with respect, with admiration. 
ris wished to hear him. So he came. 
fore considering the artist, let us 
k first at the man. 
uast Tuesday we had one of Baillot’s 
lightful concerts — a true course in 
literature of music presenting the 
sterworks of all schools under the 
bpy aegis of five able musicians, of 
om Baillot is the leader. They played 
admirable quintet of Mozart. Baillot 
s impeccable, elegant, assured. In 
imple and brilliant performance he 
ught out all the beauties of the 
ster. Exclamations of amazement 
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reechoed from every corner of the hall. 
At the conclusion insistent applause re- 
paid the players for the pleasure ac- 
corded to a hundred enthusiastic listen- 
ers. A man stood up, mounted the 
platform, shook hands warmly with 
Baillot and overwhelmed him with the 
compliments that compensate an artist 
for twenty years of effort and are worth 
a hundred triumphs. This man, dressed 
in black—gaunt, tall, of extraordinary 
mien — was Paganini. No one had 
ever seen him yet everybody knew him. 
The audience stared at him and then 
applauded. What a physiognomy! What 
a personality! The upper part of the 
head so strangely beautiful, the lower 
part so strangely ravaged! The high 
deeply-furrowed forehead covered with 
swollen veins; the eyes sparkling at in- 
tervals but for the most part sad; the 
eyebrows overhanging the deep hollows 
in which the eyes lie hidden; the long 
acquiline nose; the crooked, sunken 
mouth sloping downward to the right 
and upward toward the left, with the 
thin, pinched lips behind which there 
seem to be no teeth, though perhaps 
only one or two are missing. Below 
this mouth of a septugenarian a small 
dented chin surmounted by a tuft of 
black hairs and accompanied by a 
wispy beard joining thick sideburns, 
the whole crowned with a head of black 
hair falling in long locks to the shoul- 
ders and leaving the forehead clear — 
the countenance animated by a power- 
ful soul weakened for the moment by 
an illness that gives Paganini the 
strangest expression. I cannot convey 
to you how fantastic it is — this head 
might be the creation of an admirable 
artist, as conceived by Hoffman, by 
Goethe. It has in it something of 
Christ, of Dante, of Voltaine, Petrarch, 
Rotrou, Carle Vernet—even of Fran- 
coni, but a poetical Franconi, be it said. 


You know the man; now for the ar- 
tist, who is still the man but in all that 
is fine and beautiful — an angel in 
demon’s guise. He comes out carrying 
in his hand what is known as a violin. 
He bows like a dancer who does not 
know how to dance — with awkward 
timidity, a strange smile. He shifts his 
weight to his hip, becomes serious, ab- 
sorbed, lost in thought. He begins to 
play and the man disappears. The 
bow, the hands, the violin, the body — 
you see them all and are only cognizant 
of their presence through some bril- 
liant tour de force. There is nothing 
here but a head and a soul; a head 
that suffers, speaks very low and says 
those magic words to the instrument 
that the audience does not hear and to 
which the soul responds at once, for 
his instrument is his soul; it laughs, 
sings, moans and gives way to trans- 
ports of delight and tender feeling — 


Courtesy of Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 


deeply moving, whimsical, ardent, pas- 
sionate, bizarre, of great taste. No! 
there are no words to describe all this! 
Sublime, stupendous cannot express 
what I would like to convey. Baillot, 
DeBeriot play the violin admirably, 
Paganini plays .. . find the word if you 
can! He has created sounds, an in- 
strument. He is something new, in- 
credible, inimitable. It is he, Paganini, 
who makes the hearts bound with joy, 
who stirs the feelings, he whom one at 
first applauds with amazement, then 
with enthusiasm, and finally with fren- 
zy. It takes Paganini to make you 
forget for two hours Poland and the 
perhaps terrible future of France. 


Causider A.S.7. 
Aduerters Gina 


300 Years 
Master Violin 
Makers 


Direct Importers Of 
VIOLINS — VIOLAS 
CELLOS — BASSES 

BOWS — ACCESSORIES 
Made To Our Specifications 
Adjusted In Our Own Shop 
Also Hand Made To Order 
Excellent Repairing 


Meise! Violins 


Owatonna, Minnesota 
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MICHIGAN 


American String Teachers Assn.---National Music Camp 


Interlochen, Michigan---August 22-29 | | 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES: Master classes in violin technic; Cello and string bass refresher sessions ; Survey 
of methods, Ensemble performance, Coached chamber music sessions, String teaching seminar, First 
year string class methods, Symphony orchestra, Concerts and Recitals. 


FACULTY: Joseph Gingold, violin mas- 
ter class; Peter Farrell, cello; Oscar 
Zimmerman, bass; Mary Sexton, 
string pedagogy; Samuel Applebaum, 
string class; Oliver Edel, string en- 
semble and coaching; Dr. Howard M. 

Van Sickle, string seminar; Dr. Rob- 
me ert H. Klotman, string ensemble; 

Frank W. Hill, adviser; Wilfrid Pelle- 

tier, orchestra; Orien Dalley, coordi- 

nator. 


Doctors AT PLAY 


RECREATION: Boating, swimming, out-of-door living, social hours, fun night. 


CONFERENCE FEE: $20.00. This fee is 
good for all conference activities except the 
Conductor’s Workshop. Send full amount 
with Registration Application. 


DAILY SCHEDULE: 

Master Class in Violin 

Refresher Review for Cello and Double Bass 

Survey of Method and Materials for College Preparatory 
First Year in String Class Instruction 

String Teaching Seminar 

Ensemble Performance 

Coached Chamber Music Sessions 

National Civic Symphony 


MICHIGAN SUMMER STRING CONFERENCE-WORKSHOP 


OOS SNe es COINS) 


What’s Your Gimmick! 


A group of piano teachers attending 
convention spent considerable time com- 
paring “gimmicks” they used to in- 
sure a large and profitable class of stu- 
dents. We wondered if string teach- 
ers had a similar repertoire of tricks. 
Here is a reply from Joachim Chass- 
man of California. 


“Tt is heartening for me to report 
that every good teacher in this area has 
more pupils than he or she can take 
care of. Each one has a waiting list 
of prospective students. The consensus 
was that the only “gimmick” they feel 
is necessary is that they make every 


Also Order... 
Success With School Orchestras 


Peter Farrell, Publications Chairman, U. of Illinois, Urbana 


effort to see that their pupils play well. 


With the vast orchestral programs that 
the kids enjoy in our public school 
system, the above average student is 
spotted right away and the first ques- 
tion is ‘Who’s your teacher?’ 


“In my own case, I lay great stress 
to see that the student, even a young- 
ster just starting out, presents a good 
visual picture when he plays. His po- 
sition must be good, and he must sit 
up straight, and his whole approach to 
the instrument must be one of author- 
ity. All too often, in a school orches- 
tra, this is an exception rather than the 
rule. It should be the other way 
around. 


“Since the school orchestra is the stu- 
dent’s chief musical outlet, I encourage 
him to bring his orchestra music to me 


in order to help him with some of his ; 


problems. The kids appreciate this, 
and they feel that their teacher is an 


. 


— 


essential part of the whole picture. - 


Sometimes I wish the orchestra teachers | 


oe 


would use better judgment in the se- 


lection of their material. What is a 
private teacher to do when a student, 
hardly out of the third position, brings 
the Brahms Academic Festival Over- 
ture? 


A few weeks ago I tried a new de- 
parture in student recitals and the kids 
loved it as did their parents. It was 
a program devoted entirely to music. 
for two violins, three violins, four vir 
olins and opened up with my Salute to 
Kreutzer for Twelve Violins. The com- 
posers represented were Bach, Bartok, 


=) 


I 
| 
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Hellmesberger, Maurer, Mozart and ‘A 
few others. I think the encouragement } 
of duet and trio playing adds a great 


stimulus to fiddle study and might come 


under the heading of a gimmick.” | 


Joacnuim CHAssMAN 
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Kato Havas Claims 
New Approach To 
Violin Playing 
REVIEWED By Joun W. SHEPARD 


When an author presents to the pub- 
lic what he terms as something “new” 
or a “new approach” it behooves us to 
examine this work very seriously. Two 
questions are pertinent. Is it really 
ew? If new, does it offer something 
that previous approaches lacked or does 
t offer something that is an improve- 
ent over the older method? 


Miss Kato Havas, in a brochure en- 
itled A New Approach to Violin Play- 
ng, states as her aim “the elimination 
of all the existing obstacles, both physi- 
ral and mental, so that through a re- 
axed control and coordination the play- 
r may be able to release the full force 
£ his musical imagination.” Truly, 
his is a most admirable objective and, 
f it has been accomplished, Miss Havas 
s entitled to the greatest reward and 
ecognition that the violin world has to 


ffer. 


Since the first intrepid soul dared to 
ll a bow across a string there has 
een a continuous endeavor to discover 
d analyze just what the skilled player 
tually does, physically and mentally, 
hen he plays these temperamental in- 
jruments. Why is it that on one day 
e violin seems no less than a part of 
e player’s very being? Everything 
nections smoothly. The tone is velvet, 
e left hand operates cleanly and effort- 
ssly, the coordination seems perfect. 
e next day, however, the violin seems 
be nothing less than a balky mule. 
e tone is scratchy, the muscles ap- 
ars to be fighting each other, and it 
ems that only with the greatest effort 
n anything be accomplished that gives 
tisfaction to the player. Most of us 
ve this experience. Is it the fault of 
e player or the instrument? If the 
ayer is at fault, what did he do yes- 
day to obtain such satisfactory re- 
Its that he is not doing today in the 
ne way? If this can be analyzed, 
en the player will be able to assume 
3 correct muscle “‘set”’ every time he 
ks up the fiddle because he knows 
st what is wrong when the resulting 
and is less than perfect. 
iss Havas believes that the fault 
lid inconsistency is in the player and 
‘in the instrument. She feels that 
approach eliminates all physical 
urbances in the complex muscular 
aptations to the instrument. She be- 
yes also that the problem is primarily 
of kinesthetic adaptation rather 
n of temperament of the player. Her 
roach, she claims, will eliminate all 


physical disturbances in the complex 
kinesthetic adaptation to the instrument 
thus leaving the mind free to have full 
reign over the musical expression. This 
kinesthetic approach is not a slow and 
painful development but occurs instant- 
ly, when the proper physical attitude 
is attained, 


It is an accepted contemporary 
principle of education that learning 
does occur in this way, through insight 
rather than through a gradual accumu- 
lation. This reviewer is quite in accord 
with this learning concept and has seen 
it operate many times. The question 
in this instance is: Has Miss Havas dis- 
covered the significant formula for 
bringing about this insight into violin 
playing skills? 


Since Miss Havas believes the funda- 
mental demand on the player is the de- 
velopment of right tone, she feels that, 
once this is accomplished, the remain- 
ing technical problems will become al- 
most instantly surmountable. Not that 
specific technical skills can be mastered 
without work but that they will lose 
their frustrating difficulty and be capa- 
ble of accomplishment through the 
proper physical, intellectual and psy- 
chological approach. And, rightly in 


Set B 6/6/4/4/3 
Set Cc 8/8 /6/6/4 


7. INTERLOCHEN PRES 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 
laterlechon, Michigan 
lecorpereted Net For Profi 


The INTERLOCHEN PRESS 


National Music Camp, Interlochen, Michigan 
proudly announces the publication of 


An Elegiac Prelude In A Minor 
For Orchestra 


by HUGH DOWNS 


Popular Radio and Television Star 


this reviewer’s opinion, she stresses in- 
tellectual insight and mental awareness 
of the desired end results in terms of 
sound as of more significance than end- 
less hours of repetitive drill on isolated 


skills. 


Establishing the concept of tone pro- 
duction as basis to ultimate mastery of 
all playing skills, Miss Havas proceeds 
to describe the best position of the 
whole body and its constituent parts, 
the position of the left hand, the left 
arm, the position of the hand and its 
relation to the instrument. She also 
speaks of the correct bow grip, correct 
bow arm motion, changing positions, 
double stops and various bowing tech- 
niques all in terms of basic application 
of tone production. In the same vein 
she discusses the problems of sight 
reading, memorizing and stage fright. 


A great deal of what Miss Havas pre- 
sents cannot be considered as a new 
concept. It is, rather, a professional, 
intelligent and interesting talk about 
standard procedures in violin playing 
and teaching. However, some of her 


concepts might be considered as origi- 

nal or new approaches to old problems 

and these will be discussed briefly. 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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Havas Claims .. . 


Starting with the body as a whole, 
the feeling of balance is attained by 
throwing the body weight back on the 
heels. The violin rests on the collar- 
bone and the head is lowered to the 
chinrest. The real locale of the force 
on the chinrest should be felt at the 
back of the skull at about the first 
vertebra rather than applied as an iron 
erip at the point of contact of the jaw 
and the chinrest. This gives security 
and stability to the grip without too 
much tension. 

The left arm is suspended straight 
under the violin with the elbow point- 
ing vertically to the ground and not 
forced into the unnatural position 
toward the right or bow arm side of 
the violin. The rounded shape of the 
left hand involving the thumb and fore- 
finger with the force of the thumb un- 
der the neck and directed upward. 

The most significant detail of the 
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left hand is what Miss Hovas calls the 
concentration of activity from the “base 
joints” of the fingers rather than of 
force at the finger tips. Thus, the 
weight of the finger from the base 
joint regulates the falling of the finger 
with a relaxed, correct pressure on the 
strings. This is to be preferred to the 
pounding of the finger on the string 
with forced and heavy pressure at the 
tip of the finger. Miss Havas recom- 
mends that in all playing, public or 
private, the mental attention be focused 
on these base joints of the left hand and 
the result of this will be a minimizing 
of all technical problems of playing. 
Three points are emphasized in talk- 
ing about bow technique. These are 
the support of the bow continuously 
by the thumb, the “air-borne” feeling 
of the bow arm, and the fact that good 
tone is produced primarily not by pres- 
sure but by friction, that is, movement 
of the bow with pressure considered 
definitely as a secondary factor to the 


Why Scates?. ..... Joseph Knitzer 


In perusing the required curriculum 
of the music departments and conserva- 
tories one finds a common factor pres- 
ent in almost all of the outlines for 
the course of string study. This re- 


quirement is the study and practice of 
scales. 


At this point I 
can imagine some 
readers saying, “oh 
no, not another ar- 
ticle about scale 
study . this is 
old hat.” Is it real- 
ly “old hat’ and 
has enough been 
written about the 
subject? I do not 
believe so. My conclusions are based 
on hearing hundreds of young violin- 
ists in auditions, on my tours and ad- 
judicating at contests. Any experienced 
string performer can easily tell if a stu- 
dent has or lacks security on the finger- 
board. The evidence can be seen and 
heard in any composition. 

Very often when students come to 
play for me I see them carrying a copy 
of the Flesch Scale Studies. Being a 
curious person I always look at the 
copy to see how “dog eared” the music 


KNITZER 


JosEPH KNITZER 


Concert violinist, first violinist of the 
Eastman String Quartet and Major Pro- 
fessor of Violin at the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, Ro- 
chester, New York. 


is and eight five times out of a hundred 
no more than the first page shows any 
indication of work having been done. 
This leads me to believe that many 
teachers want their pupils to work at 
scales but they don’t follow through 
with the students. They get involved 
with the preparation of pieces for con- 
tests or programs and are pressed for 
time. The first thing that is dropped 
from the lessons is the hearing of 
scales. In my opinion this is a very 
serious error and a disservice to the 
student, who usually welcomes this 
omission. The teacher must continue 
tc hear the scale work at every lesson 
until there is no doubt about the prac- 
tice habit being firmly established. 
The Flesch scales are usually too dif- 
ficult for the average student. Nothing 
can be as harmful for the morale of 
the student than to use this fine book 
as an introduction to scale study. 
Teachers would be more successful in 
maintaining interest if they used 
Schradieck, Hrimaly or Wessely Scale 
books first. There must be preparation 
for the use of the Flesch Scale Studies. 


Why are scales so important to the 
violinist? There are many lasting ben- 
efits to be derived from the proper 
practice of scales. Just to mention a 
few: gaining facility up and down the 
fingerboard, learning how to shift clean- 
ly in all positions, how to be “at home” 
on the fingerboard, hearing a true 
pitch that is not covered or favored by 
the use of vibrato, etc. The most im- 
portant reason though is the security 
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bow motion. The elbow should not be» 
elevated and the feeling of weightt 
should be in the shoulder or in the» 
back muscles where they attach to the? 
shoulder and not in the hand on the: 
bow stick. 

Of course, because of limitations of 
space this reviewer can mention only a 
few of the specific points as presented 
by Miss Havas. In this interesting dis- 
cussion of violin playing there are sev- 
eral refreshing and sometimes original 
(at least to this reviewer) ideas that 
merit serious consideration by violin- 
ists. This brief review does not passs 
judgment as to whether or not Miss: 
Havas has found the fundamental an- 
swers to the problems of performanceé 
on the violin. Each person must de-: 
cide this for himself after he has read 
the brochure and experimented with’ 
the techniques suggested. The discus-; 
sion by Miss Havas contains much of 
value that can be studied with great: 
profit by all serious violin students. 


and ease of playing that will eventually 
come from this daily practice. 


Among teachers there are those whos 
advocate learning these important in-+ 
gredients in the repertoire and “kill 
two birds with the same stone.” I dos 
not agree with this theory. I know of 
no fine-artist who gained security and 
control by shortcutting the senvus 
study of scales. A quote from Miss 
Beverly Somach in the New York 
Times: “We all started on scales and 
studies, to Mr. Heifetz, the basic tech- 
nical preparation. Despite the drudgery 
and tedium to him he heard each of us 
play scales scales in thirds, in 
sixths, octaves, tenths, scales in the har 
monic and melodic minors . . . at each 
session.” This was a class of virtuos® 
performers, and if Mr. Heifetz deemeds 
it necessary to hear these people play, 
scales how much more important would 
it be for those with lesser talents and 
ability. 

The young violinist who uses the 
opening solo passage of the Beethovent 
Violin Concerto to learn how to pla’ 
broken octaves and thirds has a rathew 
discouraging task ahead of him. Thisi 
may be an extreme example to use foil 
an illustration. This is not to be des 
nied but let me follow through with 
this example. The problems in theses 
passages are those of pitch, shif 
(with no slides to be heard in the 
taves) and the absolute ease necess 
to play the opening statement 
conviction. Learning how to play t 
passages in the Beethoven concerto 
possible with a great deal of time 
effort .. . but when it is learned in 
fashion it serves only this passage | 
the key of D. Through the use 
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violin and cello, Workshop instruction on the strings. 


RECREATION: Morehead Planetarium, 


places. 


CONFERENCE FEE: $20.00. Enclose $10.00 
deposit with your Reservation Application. 
Please include an additional Late Registra- 


tion fee of $2.00 after June 26. 
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American String Teachers Assn.---University of North Carolina 
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Campus ScENE 


String orchestra, Coached chamber music playing, String class 
Talent Education string teaching methods, Master classes in 


Computation (Univac) Center, Ackland Art Museum, Fine dining 


9:00-10:30—Workshop Classes in Violin, Viola, Cello 
11:00-12:30—Chamber Music 

2:00- 3:00—Master Classes in Violin, Cello 

3:00- 4:30—String Orchestra 


4:30- 6:00—Recreation 
7:30- 9:00—Concerts and Chamber Music 


9:00 


—Social Hour 
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fales, etc., it is possible to learn how 
manage these technical problems in 

keys, major and minor and would 
of benefit in all repertoire. It is too 
e to learn how to play arpeggios and 
romatic scales when one studies the 
st movement of the Bruch G Minor 
mcerto. It is too late to learn how 
| play the thirds, sixths, octaves and 
fths in the last movement of this 

e concerto. Exposure to these 
hnical problems must come before 
> student is required to play this 
terial. 


song bow scales (see Emil Kross in 


“Art of Bowing”) is an invaluable. 


for the nervous and shaky bow 
no. These scales, in one or two oc- 
res should be played with each note 


held from five to fifteen seconds. One 
should start with the five-second notes 
and after awhile (a few weeks at the 
most) the student should have reached 
the fifteen-second length. This is a 
comparatively easy way to acquire a 
fine tonal and bow arm control. 


As the pupil advances in the scale 
work it is highly recommended that 
various bowings be added from time 
to time. Separate and slurred bowings 
are used amost exclusively in scales 
but the use of mixed bowings will soon 
show its advantages. The possible com- 
binations are endless and it takes but 
little imagination for a teacher to figure 
out the possibilities. Flesch makes use 
of some mixed bowings in his scale 


book. / 


When the student has a basic con- 
trol over the scales, then I recommend 
the use of the Flesch Scale book. At 
times I have had students who com- 
plained about insecurity in the upper 
positions on the G, D and A strings. 
A few weeks of practicing the Flesch 
scales and arpeggios on one _ string 
brings about a wonderful change. Ease 
in shifting is seen and heard and the 
student begins to realize that the “tight 
rope’ feeling is gone. 


Everyone looks for short cuts in mu- 
sic study. I firmly believe that the 
greatest short cut and time saver to 
technical control is through the proper 
practice of scales, arpeggios and double 
stops. 


American String Teachers Assn.---University of Texas 


Austin, Texas---June 25 to July I 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES: String orchestra, Special concerts, Chamber music ensembles, String class methods, 


Visual aids, Master classes in string pedagogy, Sight reading of school orchestra materials. 


RECREATION: Swimming, Tennis, Museums, Sightseeing, Dancing, State Library, etc. 


CONFERENCE FEE: $7.50. 


amount with advanced reservations. 


line for reservations is June 10, 1961. 
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Enclose full 
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FACULTY: Phyllis Young, cello; 
Harry Lentz, orchestra; Dr. Robert 
H. Klotman, violin, chairman of 
master class in pedagogy; Nelson G. 
Patrick, coordinator; Erno Valasek, 
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8:00- 9:30—String Class Methods 
10:00-12:00—Large Ensemble 
1:00- 2:00—Master Class in Violin and Cello 
2:00- 3:00—Small Ensembles 
3:00- 5:00—Symphonic Lectures 
Playing and Reading Clinic 
—Movies, Concerts, Discussion Groups, etc. 


Dead- 


Evening 


Strings On Groove And Tape 


By SAMUEL APPLEBAUM 
ANGEL 


One of the great piano - orchestra 
masterpieces meets with due treatment 
in a new Angel recording (35722). 
The work is Beethoven’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 5 in E Flat, known for ob- 
scure reasons as the “Emperor,” and 
the player is Claudio Arrau, accompa- 
nied by the Philharmonia under Alceo 
Galliera. Arrau’s grand style sets forth 
the flowing, eloquent measures of the 
Beethoven with great appeal. No mat- 
ter what the technical problem might 
be, Arrau has the proper tonal solu- 
tion. The cadenza is a remarkable 
study in arpeggios and flashing: stac- 
cato passages. One could not ask a 
more serene and unblemished interpre- 


tation of the famous slow movement. 
Here, indeed, is a classic done with 
greatness. 


Concert Disc 


Half a dozen unfailingly interesting 
American piano works are played with 
loving care on a new Concert Disc 
publication (M-1217). With the adept 
Frank Glazer at the keyboard, the disc 
contains Sonata No. 1 in D by Harold 
Shapero, Copland’s Piano Variations, 
the early Latin-American work, “Le 
Bananier,” by Louis Moreau Gottschalk 
(1829-1869), Noman Dello Joio’s So- 
nata No. 3, and three Preludes by 
George Gershwin. The Shapero work 
is especially engaging in its use of tra- 
ditional means with a modern accent 
in the harmonies. Some of its flashing 
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measures are extremely vital and ex 
citing. The Gershwin pieces are won 
derfully American in quality, with 4a 
bit of a jazz beat to mark their placa 
of origin. Copland’s well known serii| 
ous work is revealed in all its archit| 
tectonic value, impressive in every line 
Glazer’s handsome piano style is ad 
mirably adapted to the often odd us 
ages of American piano writing. 


CAPITOL 


A brilliant violinist in brilliant m 
for his instrument — such is the cor 
bination of elements in a new Capit 
recording (P3854). Michael Rabin 
the player, who with the aid of 
Philharmonia Orchestra of Lon 
conducted by Sir Eugene Goossen 
gives us two magnificent performance 
of the Paganini D Major Concerto 
the Wieniawski D Minor. Both a1 
works well known to the violin fi 
ternity, who should welcome this you 
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\merican’s extraordinary talent for the 
nstrument. The Paganini is a real 
irtuoso feat of coruscating fiddle tech- 
ology, with every trick called into 
lay, set off by simple melodies whose 
ouching directness is the more effec- 
ve for the contrast. The Wieniawski. 
prime example of the romantic late 
9th Century school of full-blooded vi- 
lin expressionism, is similarly a tri- 
mph for Rabin and his cooperative 
ccompanists. The performances may 
ery well be taken as definitive for 
eir accuracy and beautiful recording. 


MERCURY 


A fine, spacious recording of one of 
le greatest examples of American-Bo- 
emian music, Dvorak’s Symphony No. 
in E Minor, “From the New World.” 
contained in a new Mercury disc 
MG50262). As performed by Paul 
aray and his magnificent Detroit Sym- 
ony, the Dvorak here speaks in bold. 
lorful, well-detailed accents that sug- 
st a strange marriage of the plains 
America and the fields and meadows 
the Czech homeland. But fields are 
elds, and great music rarely has a 
nfining national stamp upon it. Dvor- 
*s beautiful melodies gleam in their 
ishing instrumental dress, as _ his 
illiant orchestra inventions create a 
rmoil of a unique nature. The re- 
rding is splendid in every page, but 
Dst especially in the beauty of the 
glish horn solo and in the sadly 
ncing measures of the scherzo move- 
ent. A bravo is due to Paray’s magic 
ton for this tightly knit interpretation. 


Monitor 


he immense violinistic talents of 
Hvid Oistrakh are suitably employed 
a new Monitor recording (MC 2042). 
‘is notable sampling of the Russian’s 
4 includes Beethoven’s Sonato, Op. 
in G Major, with Lev Oborin as 
Hnist; and a smattering of shorter 
rks with Vladimir Yampolsky as ac- 
panist. The Beethoven is signally 
Hcessful. The intimacy and hidden 
fure of the sonata, with its immensely 
Micult piano part, is realized to per- 
tion, the violin singing its mystical 
ilodies with great accuracy. The 
jiting, ethereal figures of the opening 
Wement are particularly notable. 
jtong the other works here is Vitali’s 
jhous Chaconne, one of the monu- 
hts of the fiddler’s repertoire. Ois- 


ibmmand of lofty phrasing that many 
tht envy. The disc also includes 
hdelssohn’s “On Wings of Song” 
| Brahm’s “Lullaby” and “Hungari- 
4Dance No. 11.” The recording is 


formance. 


ellent, matching Oistakh’s magnetic © 
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Ready Anca, 


News Of The Viols, Recorders, Harpsichords 


In a previous article written for this column, the use of viols as beginning 
stringed instruments was suggested. To further amplify the use of viols in the 
present school music picture, this article suggests the use of the tenor viol as a 
classroom music instrument. The trend in present-day music texts, particularly 
in the upper elementary and junior high school grades, is to incorporate the use 
of instruments with voices to add variety and maintain interest. Melody instru- 
ments, bells, guitar, autoharp and percussion instruments are the most frequently 
used. Sometimes, violin, flute, clarinet or trumpet are included, playing very 
easy parts. Seldom is a bass clef instrument employed, due largely to the fact 
that these instruments usually require a more mature pupil. The tenor viol is of 
a size to be handled effectively by a child as early as fourth grade, and, because 
of its tuning in fourths and a third, can provide a bass part by using only open 
strings in several keys. This fact alone warrants its use, for it can introduce 
chording to a class where boys voices are changing. Chording in turn presents 
an excellent opportunity for introduction of elementary theory. Then too. the 
upper strings can help a class which now sings two-part treble music to add the 
third part by chording from which the transition to full-fledged three-part music 
is relatively easy. Lastly, the novelty of using an unfamiliar instrument, whose 
basic technique is relatively simple, can pique interest in the class, and as a de- 


sirable side-effect, may recruit some 
new newcomers to the school string in- 
struction program. 


To develop these points with ex- 
amples, the tuning of the tenor viol is 
as follows: 


Music for the accomplished tenor violist 
can be written in either tenor clef, 


— or treble-tenor ae 


In the latter case, the music sounds an 
octave lower than it is written. The 
author has also found occasion to play 
from alto clef or bass clef. In using 
the tenor viol in the classroom, I be- 
lieve it most advisable to use first treble- 
tenor clef and later introduce bass clef. 
To illustrate with a song, let us pro- 
vide “Down in the Valley” with a 
tenor viol part: 


Voices 


Down in the | Val- 


—— = 


Tenor viol 0 


= 


Val-ley so 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Lively Ancients .. . 


This might be first introduced as an in- 
strumental third-part, later boys whose 
voices have changed sufficiently may 
hum or sing this part on a neutral syl- 
lable. To introduce a third treble part, 
raise the song to the key of G and use 
same chording notes on the top open 
G string and the second string—the D. 
This song is, of course, the easiest pos- 
sible example of chording on the tenor 
viol. Other songs which would lend 
themselves to chording are: 


Yankee Doodle 

Blow the Man Down 

Oh, My Darling Clementine 
Skip to My Lou 


and many others 


One other thought—as a class pro- 
gresses in using the tenor viol and in 
chording, more variety in harmony can 
be added by using fingered notes. The 
frets, if properly placed on the instru- 
ment, make the introduction of finger- 
ing a simple matter. 


For anyone who desires a fingering 
chart for tenor viol, a request to: 
Ruth L. Zimmerman 
546 East End Avenue 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 
will be answered by return mail. 

More on the subject of viols in the 
classroom later. 

The Music Teacher’s National As- 
sociation at its last national convention 
approved the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Historic Instruments, which 
plans to collect information on instru- 
ments available for purchase and pub- 
licize materials available for study and 
performance as well as coordinate the 
ancient instrument activities of the 
American Recorder Society, the Ameri- 
can String Teacher Association and the 
M.T.N.A. Acting chairman of this com- 
mittee is Robert Warner of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Music. 
Others on the committee are Howard 
Brown of the University of Chicago, 
La None Davenport, President of the 
American Recorder Society and Di- 
rector of the Recorder Workshop at 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan and Robert Klotman, Di- 
rector of music in the Akron Public 
Schools and Treasurer of the American 
String Teachers Association. 


The committee would appreciate com- 
munications from those interested in its 
work, indicating the particular area of 
their interest. Address such communi- 
cations to: 

Robert A. Warner 

Acting Chairman, Committee on 
Historic Instruments, M.T.N.A. 

School of Music 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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lowa Leader Moves 


Norman Selness, former president « 
the Iowa Unit of the American Strin 
Teachers Association, has been aj 
pointed to the faculty of the Min 
State Teachers College, Minot, Nort 
Dakota to take over the string educ 
tion duties. He has been in charge « 
the string work in the Mason Cit 
lowa schools for the past five yean 
Prior to that he taught instrument 4 
music in a Minnesota community. 

One of his objectives in the new pg 
sition will be to organize a North D! 


kota Unit of ASTA. 


Viclin Left HAand Technique 


By Dr. FREDERICK NEUMANN 


Leonard called the left hand the ar- 
tisan, the right hand the artist. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the greatest part 
of left hand action is concerned with 
what he considered purely technical 
prerequisites — correct intonation, ev- 
enness and precision of the tone se- 
quence — whereas he felt that the main 
source of beauty, character, life and 
expression is to be found in the bow. 
Though it is true that a large part of 
the work of the left hand has no direct 
bearing on the expression, not much 
more than the tuning of the piano has 
on the performance of a work on that 
instrument (a prerequisite, yes, but not 
in itself an act of artistry) nevertheless 
Leonard’s saying has to be taken with 
many grains of salt, which he himself 
would have doubtless been the first to 
admit. The left hand might bear a 
lesser share of responsibility for the 
expressive side of a musical perform- 
ance, yet its share is a considerable 
one. Some interpretive elements are 
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present even in the matter of intonm 
tion where the choice of a particul: 
pitch, in a particular instance, (ter 
pered or not tempered) is a question 
aesthetic judgment. In rhythm, dew 
ations from a pattern of purely math} 
matical precision, which are not due 
lack of control but to expressive inter 
are shared by the left as well as thi 
right hand. There is the portamenis 
slide which we have encountered as 
means of expression. Finally, the ma 
important contribution of the left ham 
to the artistic side of performance lil 
in the vibrato which enriches and & 
livens the tone. The last topic to | 
discussed in this study, it is probab 
the most involved and_ controversis 
one. It will be dealt with under the 
four hearings: (1) The nature of ti 
vibrato. (2) The use of the vibrata 
(3) The vibrato action. (4) The ati 
tude of hand and fingers. 


I. The nature of the vibrato 


The violin vibrato is a complex pi 
nomenon. Produced, as the name sti 
gests, by a vibratory move of t 
fingertips on the string, it is chiely 
characterized by oscillations of pita 
In addition to the latter, oscillations 4 
intensity and oscillations of timbre a 
frequently present as subsidiary but — 
no means unimportant elements. | 
heart of the matter is the psychologic 
fact that pitch oscillations which oce# 
above a certain rate of speed are | 
longer perceived as deviations. Inste 
the auditory result is one of a sing 
uniform pitch with added life and rid) 
ness. This phenomenon, the fusion } 
the sound sensation of various succil 
sive pitches (including, as the case mf} 
be, various intensities and timbres) | 
to one unit with a new quality, is | 
ferred to as sonnonce. *) | 

That the vibrato adds more ric 


warmth and expressiveness is d 
by none. To the question of why ti 
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the case, no conclusive answer has 
sen found yet. Hosiasson has an in- 
resting idea. He sees an analogy to 
ereoscopy: im which different images 
e perceived as one with a gain of the 
sion in relief. Likewise, he says, in 
e perception of a vibrated tone one 
is the sensation of life, density, of a 
lief.” *) Some authors like Rau 
d Kern believe that the vibrated tone 
unds louder. This is contested by 
endelenburg who sees an understand- 
‘le illusion derived from the fact that 
e restlessness of the vibrated tone at- 
acts more attention, just as the flicker- 
light will attract the eye more than 
steady one. °) Rau sees also a 
ightening of carrying power for the 
he. *) While it is hard to under- 
nd how the vibrato alone can give 


lize that it might enhance the carry- 
& power; that a wave of a different 
ucture might propagate itself with 
bre ease than another is certainly pos- 
ble, just as a projectile which is set 
ating travels farther than a non ro- 
ing one through the initial speed 
d power are the same for both. 


A single reference to this matter was 
ind in Metfessel who states that the 
brato will tend to increase the carry- 
power in some parts of an auditori- 
because standing waves which would 
aden tones of constance frequency 
eliminated. °) 


n recent years the vibrato and, in 
icular, its physical aspect have been 
de the subject of thorough statistical 
Jestigation. The first to publish a 
earch study was Cheslock in 1931, 
the year afterwards the University 
Iowa issued a collection of studies 
sthe vibrato in the singing voice and 
‘sical instruments, especially strings, 
owed in 1937 by additional studies. 
th the help of new methods of in- 
migation these studies have shed 
ch light on several aspects of the 
stion, yet other questions still re- 
n unanswered. 


heslock used what he calls the point 

ight method; he attached a small 
yt to the vibrating finger and photo- 
hed its motion. Further, he used 
{ Oscillograph method whereby a 
thine called “Osiso” transformed 
hd waves into electric disturbances 
th were transcribed into pictures of 
idual sound vibrations. Finally, 
analyzed phonographic records of 
tts which he played two octaves be- 
ithe original pitch. °) 


jis main experimental results estab- 
bd a rate of 5.5 - 7 dv (double vi- 
fions) per second with an average 
5.4. According to him, this rate 


“not parallel dynamic intensity but 
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pp to ff he found an average rate in- 
crease of only 8%. Qn the other hand 
he found a direct correlation between 
intensity of tone and width of vibra- 
tion, the latter changing 100% from 
very soft to very loud. 

Of the University of Iowa investi- 
gators, Metfessel and Tiffin started the 
vocal vibrato; Reger, Hollinshead and 
Small the instrumental vibrato. They 
had more advanced techniques avail- 
able than Cheslock including the use of 
a “phonophotographic apparatus 
which permits the simultaneous record- 
ing if pitch, intensity and duration of 
sound. <A _ synthetic vibrato machine 
and a mechanical bow were among the 
other tools available to their research 
projects. 

They stress the three distinct aspects 
of the vibrato complex: (1) the physi- 
ological — the way it is produced by 
the player; (2) the physical — the re- 
sulting ua waves; (3) the psycholog- 
ical — the sensory, auditory impres- 
sion on the listener. 

In these investigations which are es- 
sentially of a statistical nature the phys- 
iological aspect is barely touched. As 
far as the psychological angle is con- 
cerned the chief results refer to the per- 
ception of pitch in the vibrato. They 
established that, as Small puts it, “the 
pitch of a tone with a frequency vibrato 
falls at the mid point of the vibrato 
extent. It is obvious that the vibrating 
finger moves above and below the pitch 
of the tone, in producing whatever 
pitch the violinist may hear.” *) This 
result was achieved by several inde- 
pendent studies in Iowa by Metfessel, 
Tiffin and H. Seashore, and, as Small 


reports, also by the Japanese investi- 


gator Hirose. 

This definitely refutes the idea of 
Grimson and Forsyth as well as that of 
Maja Bang to the effect that the per- 
ceived pitch is identical with the upper 
limit tone of the vibrato and that there- 
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fore the vibrato movement on the violin 
has to be done only downwards. Bang 
makes the statement on a tentative basis 
only; Grimson and Forsyth do so with 
their customary selfassurance. 


Another study about the perception 
of the fluctuations in pitch made by 
H. Seashore *) seems inconclusive be- 
cause it was not convincingly set up. 
Observers were presented with vibrat- 
ed sounds and asked how much pitch 
deviation they heard. That was a lead- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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ing question; they were told about the 
pitch deviations and were consequently 
intent on discovering them. It is most 
probable that if they had not known of 
the deviations they would not have per- 
ceived them. After all the very essence 
of the phenomenon of “sonance”’ is the 
complete transformation of pitch varia- 
tions into a new psychological quality 
and hence their complete auditory dis- 
appearance. Such keen scientific ob- 
server as Trendelenburg was deceived 
into believing that the vocal vibrato is 
predominantly one of intensity and not 
of pitch oscillations. °) Whereas the 
Iowa experiments have established that 
the vocal vibrato has a far larger pitch 
range than the instrumental one and 
exceeds occasionally the scope of a 
whole tone. If Trendelenburg could 
not hear it, it can be assumed the ob- 
servers of the Seashore experiment 
could not have either if they had not 
been prejudiced by advance knowledge 
and a leading question. If pitch devi- 
ations were being distinctly heard as 
the observers claimed then the only ex- 
planation is that the sonance was in- 
complete because the cycles were either 
too wide or too slow. 


The main results of the Iowa studies 
refer to the physical aspect and in par- 
ticular to rate and extent (width) of 
the vibrato. 


Concerning rate of vibrato the find- 
ings of Reger, Hollinshead and Small 
approximate those of Cheslock. Both 
Regar *°) and Hollinshead *') found 
7 cycles as the average, Small obtained 
6.5 as an average rate with but a small 
range of variations between individ- 
uals. **) These rates, according to 
Reger, are not appreciably influenced 
by tonal intensity or extent of the 
cycles. **) As to the extent, both 
and extent are independent from one 
another. 14) As to the extent, both 
Reger and Hollinshead found the aver- 
age range in artistic violin playing to 
be a quarter tone which increases with 
loudness and vice versa but is not ap- 
preciably influenced by duration or the 
rate of the cycle. The violin vibrato 
was thus found to be only half as wide 
as the vocal vibrato which was estab- 
lished to average one half tone in ex- 
tent. 


As far as the intensity vibrato is con- 
cerned Small found it present only 78% 
as often as the pitch vibrato in the same 
performances with the proportion vary- 
ing in individual performances from 
40 to 94%. Whenever it occurs its 
rate is the same as that of the pitch 
vibrato. ““) Its causes have been 
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ascribed by Reger to disturbances cre- 
ated between bow and string by the 
vibrato movements of the finger; Lewis 
and Small state that two other factors 
may be involved: first, sympathetic vi- 
brations of free strings resulting in 
beats and second, “movement of fre- 
quencies in and out of the resonance 
regions of the instrument due to the 
frequency, i.e., pitch vibrato.” *") 
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A more probable course, in this writ- 
er’s opinion, is likely to be found in the 
variations of finger pressure on the 
string which occur frequently in con- 
nection with the vibrato movement 
whenever a vertical component of up- 
and-down supplements the back and 
forth rolling along the string. That 
such variations of finger pressure will 
cause variations in timbre and conse- 
quently a timbre vibrato can hardly be 
doubted. What else could explain the 
obvious fact of the different timbre of 
the open and the stopped string if not 
the differences in pressure, texture and 
contour of the stopping agent? If the 
finger pressure changes, both texture 
and contour of the stopping finger tip 
change also. Whether intensity fluctua- 
tions might derive from finger pressure 
also would remain to be investigated, 
yet it would seem likely that it could 
be the case. Change in the overtone 
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structure attending this change of tim) 
bre might entail a change in intensityy 
besides it is probable that a softer 
more slowly tapering contour as pre 
sented by a barely pressing finger ti 
may hinder by a greater element o 
friction the free vibration of the string 
in contrast to the hard, steep contouy 
of the firmly pressing finger tip. A vii 
olinist who uses an open string during 
a phrase will instinctively use greate 
discretion of bowing in order to avoi 
a booming out of sound. This woul} 
indicate that under equal conditions ¢ 
bowing the open string will soun; 
louder. If this can be confirmed by ex 
periment it would go a long way 1] 
bearing out the hypothesis presente 
here for the first time that the variation} 
in finger pressure are one, perhaps th 
main, cause of the intensity fluctuation 
during vibrato. This would easily ex 
plain the observed fact that such fluciu 
ations are present only part of the time 
a fact which is harder to account fc 
with the other theories: the vertical ele} 
ent is not necessarily present and i 
more likely to come into the picture ii} 
sustained cantilena phrases as contrasi 
ed to a faster sequence of notes ii 
which the vibrato, if used, is mow 
likely to be of a very loose nature witi 
little finger pressure and no “verticah} 
element present. | 


1) An analoguous phenomenon occurs 
the sounding together of tones of close 
neighboring pitches such as result from sligig 
differences in intonation in a string sectic 
or a voice group. Bartholomew points o 
how much orchestras and choirs owe to tht 
ability of the ear. W. T. Bartholomerd 
Accustics of Music, New York 1945, p. 24! 


2) a ODS cri. ep SL 
3) Opiecit pal23 
A). Ops scits. poll 


5) M. Metfessel, “The Vibrato in Artists 
Voices,” Univ. Iowa, Stud. Psych. Mus. 
1932, p. 58. 


6) L. Cheslock, An Introductory Study 
ae Violin Vibrato, Baltimore, 1931, pp. Ul 
8. | 


_7) Small, “An Objective Analysis of A 
tistic Violin Performance,” Univ. Iowa Stu 
Psychol. Mus., 4, 1937, p. 190. } 


8) H. Seashore, “The Hearing of th 
Pitch and Intensity in Vibrato,” Univ. Iow 
Stud. Psychol. Mus., 1, 1932, pp. 213-236.) 


9) Op. cit., p. 123 ) 


10) S. N. Reger, “The String Instrumei 
Vibrato,” Univ. Iowa Stud. Psychol., Mu 
1, 1932, p. 318. 


11) M. T. Hollinshead, “A Study of ti} 
Vibrato in Artistic Violin Playing,” Uni 
Towa Stud. Psychol. Mus., 1, 1932, p. 284 


12) Op. cit., p. 193 


13) Op. cit., p. 318 
14) Op. cit., p. 194 
15) Op. cit., p. 212 
16) Op. cit. vn 912 
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Chapter III 
(1892-1909) 


Part III 


One of the eminent players from the 
asses of 1904 was Hugo Kortshak 
ho made his debut in Prague shortly 
ter graduation, then joined the Ber- 
2 Philharmonic and later became a 
ember of the Frankfort String Quartet. 
his Vienna debut he played an out- 
anding performance of the Brahms 
d Noren Violin Concertos. His ca- 
er in America as soloist, chamber 
sic performer and pedagogue is 
Il known, for he occupied disting- 
shed positions in the Chicago Sym- 
ony Orchestra, the Berkshire String 
nartet, the Manhattan College of Mu- 
in New York, and directed the vi- 
n department at Yale University. For 
ong period he was also active as sec- 
ary of the Berkshire Music Festivals 
d under the sponsorship of Elizabeth 


Z 


SEVCIK IN 1904 


asue Coolidge. When Sevcik once 
asked whom he valued as his favor- 
pupil, the reply was “Hugo Kort- 
.” This fine artist earned such 
se from his master because of his 
ligious application, his striving for 
ection and the evident sincerity of 
musicianship. 


1904. at the concert of Bohemian 
malists in Prague which Sevcik di- 
1, there were present as partici- 
s in the orchestra no less than sev- 
e international virtuosi from 


4 


his classes. It was a brilliant demon- 
stration on a huge scale of the vast 
scope of Sevcik’s teachings and the 
world renown he was bringing to 
Prague and the Czech nation. 


All these classes presaged the future 
astounding influx of students to Prague, 
Pisek and later Vienna. Many of the 
newcomers were already in advanced 
stages of learning, many of them actual- 
ly having reached the lofty pinnacles of 
virtuosity. The professor refused vir- 
tually no one the benefits of his violin- 
istic guidance if the student showed 
even a particle of talent and above all 
a genuine desire to work. Sevcik 
firmly believed that arduous labor could 
produce noteworthy results even in 
those who were ordinarily gifted, but 
he frowned upon those who sought en- 
trance into his classes upon the sup- 
position that talent alone could be a 
substitute for actual study and sincere 
application. He had no use for idle 
pupils; laziness or indifference were 
not tolerated in the Sevcik clan. 


After the regime of Bennewitz, which 
ended in 1901, Sevcik had taken over 
the function of head examiner for all 
violin auditions held under state aus- 
pices, and shortly thereafter he officiat- 
ed as chairman of the entire examining 
commission where he remained until 
1909. Under his influence and direc- 
tion the status of state examinations 
rose to a very high level. 


The rise of Sevcik’s name in the vi- 
olin world and the steady stream of 
foreign talent that sought him out in 
preference to all others at the Prague 
Conservatory instigated a group of his 
resentful colleagues to keep alive an at- 
mosphere of jealousy and _ intrigue. 
These unpleasant conditions and associ- 
ations arising from circumstances be- 
yond his control were chiefly responsi- 
ble for Sevcik’s decision to leave 
Prague and later to accept one of the 
world’s most sought after pedagogical 
posts, the Director of the Master Class 
for Violin at the Imperial Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in Vienna. 


It is highly probably that Sevcik 
would not have accepted even this high- 
est of teaching positions if conditions 
had remained tolerable in Prague, for 
his love for his native Bohemia in- 
creased rather than diminished as he 
grew older. However, his envious, dis- 
gruntled colleagues, increasingly frus- 
trated by the steady promotions of the 
modest Sevcik, eventually had ample 
reason for their misguided, unprofes- 


‘sional (though frequently typical) at- 


titude when Sevcik was elected to the 


honorable post at Vienna over such 
men as Ysaye, Marteau and others of 
world renown. Immediately upon 
hearing of Sevcik’s appointment and in 
order to forestall public sentiment turn- 
ing in their disfavor, his  ill-wishers 
sought to play upon the easily aroused 
national sentiment of the Czechs by 
circulating rumors to create the im- 
pression that Sevcik had deliberately 
deserted his native land in preference 
for Austria. But by maintaining his 
close association with the violin strong- 
hold he had so firmly established in 
Pisek years before, Sevcik completely 
refuted these petty ideas and discom- 
fited those individuals who sought to 
discredit him in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen. In time, as viewed from the 
eminince of the highest violin position 
in Europe, the whole Prague affair 
seemed inconsequential indeed, yet 
Sevcik could not but regard these petty 
machinations as a regretful episode in 
his long experience and a not too happy 
relationship with mankind. So far in 
his professional life it appeared that 
Fortune created a new road to fame 
for Sevcik whenever jealous intrigue 
sought to obstruct his rightful path. It 
is but too true that obtuse and frequent- 
ly incompetent seniority unwillingly 
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makes way for the new ideas of genius. 


During the next years (from 1903 to 
1909) many prominent graduates from 
the Prague Conservatory and from the 
private studios of the Professor chose 
dignified remunerative positions in es- 
tablished institutions in preference to 
embarking exclusively on the venture- 
some and not too certain sea of a con- 
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cert career. But whether they taught 
or played in public they all went in 
their chosen fields, and helped spread 
the doctrine of Sevcik’s teachings in 
their native lands. The following list 
illustrates how widely disseminated the 
Sevcik followers were: A. Wilhelm), 
son of the famous August, Professor of 
the Royal Academy in Dublin; M. Ana- 
stasio, Professor of the Academy at 
Bucharest; Lugi von Kunits, Professor 
at the Pittsburg Conservatory; J. Maly, 
distinguished teacher at the State Con- 
servatory at Prague; Henrietta Wieni- 
awski, daughter of the immortal Henri; 
Michel Press, Professor of the Con- 
servatory at Moscow and later at the 
Michigan State College; Maria Kolbe- 
ova of Vienna; D. Sixard from Hol- 
land; Kruse of London; Victor Kolar 
who became associate conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra during 
and after the regime of Gabrilowitsch. 
Still others who were added to the stu- 
dent roster were Silhavy of Prague, 
Stupka of Odessa, Saradezeo of Mos- 
cow, Koening and Smith of London, 
Stafford and DuBouley of Melbourne, 
Frencesco Bendeke of Munich, Camillo 
Ritter of Graz, Franz Hirt from Switzer- 


land, Walter Schulz and Julius Falk of 
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Chicago, Grant Egbert of Ithaca, Otto 
Meyer of Columbus and Leroy Gessner 
of Salem. And other names more or 
less known from America, Ireland, 
England and Scotland were Marjorie 
Hayward, Vera Watson, Vivien Char- 
tres, Marjorie Sherwin, Helen Egerton, 
Mary Dickinson, Eileen O’Moore, Ree- 
na Graham, Ethel Bankhart, Isoline 
Harvey, Amy Lewy, Edith Ham, Mabel 
Lee and Margel Gluck. 


There were other promising young 
students who came to Sevcik in his last 
years at Prague and stayed over to 
join him in Pisek and Vienna. Their 
distinctive achievements will be men- 
tioned in detail in the following chap- 
ter. Among them were Sacha Culbert- 
son, Vladimir Reznikoff, Daisy Kenne- 


dy and Zlatko Balakovic. 


Chapter IV 
(1909-1918) 
Part I 


When the master classes at the Im- 
perial Royal Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Arts were inaugurated in Vi- 
enna, the officials sought pedagogues of 
world renown to head both the violin 
and piano divisions. Leopold Godow- 
sky was chosen to direct the Master or 
post graduate classes for piano, and to 
Otakar Sevcik was awarded the signal 
honor of being named head professor 
of the violin classes. The latter was a 
significant gesture not only because 
Sevcik was given preference over many 
of the distinguished artists of world 
concert fame, and the roster of violin 
professors already on the conservatory 
faculty, but chiefly because the Austri- 
an musical and_ political potentates 
voted a Czech citizen into a high state 
office which carried with it the honors 
and salary of a senior general in the 
army, the highest level in Austrian so- 
cial and military caste. To those who 
fully appreciate and comprehend the 
total disregard that Austrian official- 
dom had for the cultural and artistic 
status of Czechs in general, this extra- 
ordinary appointment must emphasize 
the respect and esteem which the master 
on Bohemia commanded at this pe- 
riod. 


In passing I might state that from 
Godowsky’s classes many brilliant pia- 
nists graduated during the years I spent 
in Vienna. Among them well known 
to us in America, was the distinguished 
accompanist of Jascha Heifetz, Eman- 
uel Bay, who was my colleague during 
the academic years 1912-1914. Other 
brilliant players were Felix Petyrek, 
Marianne Lederer and Harold Neu- 
house. 
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The master classes functioned ae 
cording to this plan: A maximum ¢ 
twelve students was allowed in eac 
division, permitting a graduati 
group of six each year, thereby creag 
ing an equal number of vacancies fc 
new applicants. Entrance examination 
for violin were held in September be 
fore a board made up of the five higl 
est officials in the Academy: Otaka 
Sevcik, chairman; Karl Von Wiena 
and Wilhelm Bopp, the Academy, 
president and director respectively 
and Arnold Rose and Kar! Prill, senic 
professors in the regular violin divisior 
Professor Rose was leader of the fama 
Rose String Quartet (Rose, Fische 
Ruzitska and Buxbaum), whose memg 
rable series of the Beethoven Quart: 
Cycle in Bosendorfer Seal was annua 
ly a classic event in Viennese music: 
life for many seasons. This distin 
uished artist by the way, I believe, nes 
er quite recovered from the disappoin) 
ment of not having been chosen fe 
Sevcik’s post, since he had been tk 
chairman of the violin department 
the Academy until the creation of #f 
master classes. His animosity towai 
us in his chamber music classes wi 
on occasion all too evident, and a 
rare approval of our work was grudk 
ingly bestowed. Even the markedk 
fine performance of players like Davy 
Hochstein, whose “Beethoven” remina 
ed one of a young Karl Flesch, or tl 
impeccable smoothness of Zlatko Ba 
kovio, whose art later brought hi 
wide renown, could not break throug 
the wall of resentment with which ; 
Sevcik students were confronted 
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Ytakar Sevcik ... 


ssor Prill on the other hand con- 
ucted his classes with sympathy and 
ndness, showing no ill will whatever. 


The entrance examinations were held 
.a long, high ceilinged room on the 
ound floor of the old Grosser Musik- 
‘reins Building, an edifice rich in mu- 
al traditions. The atmosphere of the 
dition room was cold, austere and 
rbidding. The applicant, ushered in- 
this chamber by the uniformed con- 
vatory official who always was 
orned with the inevitable bristling 
austrian moustache, was confronted by 
e bespectacled, bearded board of pro- 
ssors seated behind a long table cov- 
ed with heavy green material. The 
rance requirements were a Sonata 

Bach, a Paganini Etude, and two 
ncertos representing different periods 
‘composition. My program as I re- 
bmber it from the audition in 1912, 
insisted of the First Sonata of Bach 
rom which they chose the Fugue). 
> Twelfth Etude of Paganini, the D 
nor Concerto of Tartini and the E 
ajor of Vieuxtemps. Memories of 
it day revive sensations that savor 
re of inquisitorial torture or even 

mnright execution than a musical 
dition. That the classes attracted in- 
Mational interest can be seen from 

nationalities of my suffering col- 

es who were admitted with me; a 
Ennese boy and girl, a Russian, a 
e and an English girl. Registration 


k place always two weeks prior to 
date set for the audition, and this 
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preceded the official opening of the 
academic year by three or four days. 
An amazing incident took place in the 
registrar’s office the day I was there to 
receive my admission card. A young 
English student, on being informed of 
the entrance requirements, expostulated 
in his questionable but understandable 
Anglo-Saxon German thus to the reg- 
istry clerk: “My dear fellow, if I could 
play all that, I wouldn’t be here for an 
audition!” 


The weekly schedule for the two 
years of intensive study included three 
sessions with the Professor on Mon- 
days, Tuesday and Wednesdays from 
eight forenoon to twelve in the fore- 
noon (all works being performed before 
the entire class), two and more orches- 
tral rehearsals under Director Bopp, 
lectures on pedagogy, the study of vi- 
olin literature under Professor Feist, 
chamber music under Professors Ar- 
nold Rose and Karl Prill, and theory 
and harmony and musical form under 
Professor Richard Stohr. This was a 
full and concentrated program indeed. 
During my first year in the master class 
the Academy still was housed on the 
upper floors of the historic Grosser 
Musikvereins Building, that landmark 
so closely associated with the great 
names of Brahms, von Bulow, Gold- 
mark and the scores of other musical 
personages who had made Vienna the 
musical capital of the world for over 
two centuries. 


In the founding of the Master Class 
for Violin Playing at the Imperial Roy- 
al Academy a violin tradition of long 
standing was being perpetuated. 


Public Relations 
proach To Strings, 


rchestra Outlined 
| Part III 
Rosert W. Jounson, Ep.D. 


eriodically string music teachers 
to “back off’ and take a look at 
r personal public relations program. 
should be more than a subjective 
uation of the community’s accept- 
2 of the string music program. There 
instances when subjective evalua- 
is are necessary and acceptable, but 
sress in terms of public relations 
ild be measured by definite stand- 
4 2 . : 
. Any objective evaluation should 
de the following areas: (1) Teach- 
pil - Parent Relations; (2) Teach- 
Colleague Relations; and (3) 
her - Community Relations. 
fore we can delve too deeply in 
ie areas we should consider the per- 
se ae eee or ee ag = 


for these qualities are basic to a suc- 
cessful public relations program. 


Do you exhibit leadership in the 
school, the community and in the state 
in advancing string music programs? 
Leadership in any area must provide 
direction and insight if a coordinated 
program is to be achieved. Some have 
suggested, for example, that the cur- 
rent approach should be the provision 
of uniforms and “flashing” batons for 
the orchestras. This is not a solution 
for an orchestra, is not a band and nev- 
er will be—the answer does not lie in 
copying another program. The answer 
lies in the creative leadership of the 
string music teachers. This leadership 
must devise a program that will fill a 
vital need in the American culture. Are 
you an active member in your profes- 
sional organization? Do you attempt 
to devise new teaching methods, and 


“try out new ideas of your own? Do 


vou share your ideas with others? In 
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Just off press 


New Catalogue 
(48 pages) 


EULENBURG 


POCKET SCORES 
LIBRARY 


The authoritative edition 
of classical and modern works 


Including pocket and large 
size scores from Peters Edition 
and various 
leading European publishers 


1961 CATALOGUE 


Seven Centuries of Music 


1672 SCORES 
318 COMPOSERS 


This EULENBURG Pocket 
Scores catalogue will be sent 
in larger numbers to _ those 
teachers who wish to distribute 
them to their classes. Please 
request the desired quantities. 


C. F. Peters Corp. 


Music Publishers 


373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


brief, are you attempting to do some- 
thing or do you follow the path of least 


resistance? 


Teacher - Colleague Relations. This, 
too, places considerable emphasis upon 
the personal qualities of the string mu- 
sic teacher. What about your personal- 
ity? Are you a tempermental genius? 
A community and a school staff can not 
be expected to whole heartedly support 
the “flighty” whims of temperment. Sol- 
id support from one’s colleagues is built 
on a framework of cooperation and 
mutual understanding. A string music 
teacher is expected to be reasonably 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Nelraska’s Gauernor Menrrison.... 
Encourages Strings ad Part 


of Program of Cultural Arts! 


tor 


Nebraska’s Governor Frank Morrison receives careful instruction on the violin under the 


guidance of Louis Trzcinski, director of fthe Nebraska String Plan. 


All state governors are now 


challenged to an evening of string music with President Kennedy as conductor. 


Public Relations .. . 


aggressive, and to present good ideas 
that will promote his string program, 
but he must exhibit a fine professional 
attitude and demonstrate an ability to 
work the staff and the administration. 
Nothing is so futile as a lack of loyalty. 
String teachers should be willing to ac- 
cept their professional responsibility 
an doperate democratically both in the 
classroom and in the executive organi- 
zation. Public relations values will be 
increased by maintaining a_ pleasant 
and cooperative relationship with ones 
colleagues and the administration. 


Teacher - Pupil - Parent Relations. 
Pupils are among the most effective of 
all the string music teachers public re- 
lations agents. Much of the informa- 
tion the general public has about the 
string music program and ihe instruc- 
tion provided in it reaches them via the 
pupil and the parent. This avenue is 
important. Time should be taken reg- 
ularly with each pupil for a conference. 


This should be in addition to lessons 
and sectionals. Pupil progress should 
be one of the main topics of the con- 
ference. Nothing is quite so good for 
public relations as a ready answer for 
father’s dinner table question, “What 
are you doing in music?” 


Are you fair and impartial with all 
pupils? Nothing will destory pupil 
morale and dull achievement quite as 
quickly and as surely as a teacher giv- 
ing preference to one pupil over an- 
other. Do you provide sufficient oppor- 
tunity for competition and achievement 
through solo and small group perform- 
ances? This is a splendid means for an 
individual to develop competence and 
poise, but it also provides an opportuni- 
ty for student recognition in the school 
and community — as well as being a 
technique for recognition of the string 
music program by the community. 


The string music teacher should con- 
sider the parent as a partner in the 
string music program. Contacts with 
the home in the form of social contacts, 
home visitations, conference and home 
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The place of strings and the orches 
tra in the development of the culture 
arts has been given firm backing bj 
Governor Frank Morrison of Nebraske 
Governor Morrison encouragingly in 
dicated in a recent address before a: 
honorary music society at the Univers’ 
ty of Nebraska that the artistic futun 
of the country does not necessarily liJ 
in the metropolitan centers, but in scayd 
tered communities. Of this the newl 
organized Sandhills Symphony og} 
North Platte, Nebraska is proof. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 30 th] 
Sandhills Symphony Orchestra pre 
sented its first concert. The orchestrt 
was organized the previous Novembe 
with Bertrum Ellsworth as_presiden; 
Louis C. Trzcinski of the University « 
Nebraska was the conductor of the cor 
cert. The University of Nebrasks 
String Quartet also played. The o: 
chestral musicians drive to North Platt 
for the rehearsals and concerts from 
radius of 100 miles. | 

As a sincere expression of his regari 
for music Governor Morrison has aj 
pointed a committee for the develoy 
ment of cultural resources to improw 
“our cultural image” and to encouragif 
more active participation in the Artt 
The committee, headed by Herbert Bu; 
ton of Lincoln, has projected thre 
goals: (1) To provide an Arts pré 
gram for all ages and income levels, i 
all aspects and facets of each art, (2 
To make possible first hand experienc 
in all arts by “creators” at all levels « 
proficiency, (3) To bring to individuat 


reports should be recognized as bei 
essential public relations responsibil 
ities. 

Do you have an active lay advisox 
group working with you? Such a grow 
can be an immense help as a_ publp 
relations technique in developing i 
terest and support for the string musi 


programs? . 


Community Relations 
Teacher - community relations are 
continuation of the teacher - child ar 
teacher - parent relationships. 


Teacher - 


Do you take time to be a part of th 
community? Your liaison activiti@ 
should include membership in commui 
ity groups. Do you take advantage | 
these opportunities for individual 
group contacts? These contacts 
either be formal or informal, but | 
two-way flow of ideas will provi 
channels of communication with 
segments of community life. 


Do you use directive techniques 
reporting your string music prog 
the community? These techn 
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maximum opportunity to participate 
art and to share the enriching qual- 
2s brought by a fuller cultural life 
Nebraska. 

The above goals are basically an ex- 
nsion of a program outlined by 
1anuel Wishnow, chairman of the 
versity of Nebraska department of 
sic, some years ago for the develop- 
mt of strings in Nebraska. The pro- 
um operating as part of the Universi- 
of Nebraska extension division is 
w in its eighth year under the direc- 
n of Louis C. Trzcinski who also 
ves as the President of the Nebraska 
‘it of the American String Teachers 
sociation. 


The Nebraska String Plan takes Mr. 
zcinski to the far corners of the state 
+h week. His activities include the 
ching of the stringed instruments in 
mmunities where such _ instruction 
s been lacking. Mr. Trzcinski’s work 
a new community brings him in con- 
with the beginners of all ages as 
1 as those possessing developed 
ils. Prior to the development of the 
dhills Symphony of North Platte he 
janized an orchestra at McCook, Ne- 
iska. 

Another new and exciting project for 
development of strings in Nebraska 
the extensive string talent testing 
3 now being carried out in the 


ic schools of York under the guid- 
of the Education and Psychology 
fartments of the University of Ne- 
ska. A unique battery of tests which 
b given to each fourth grader in the 


———— 


Id include a regular, planned re- 
of news articles, letters, bulletins, 
ear string music program. People 
-adequate liaison“and directive con- 
coordinated into a long term pub- 
Mtelations program for them to re- 
4 all the facts and information. 
h action on the part of the public 
4) not come about over night, but 
n a good program and time to study 
jacts — they will act on conditions 
#ficant to a strong string music pro- 


[ 


Yore yourself on the following check 


Leadership ...... i Ta serieleaciecsees 35 


Qualities and 
Characteristics f..icccccsescee 25 


r'| 
Pi 
\ 
' 


MALTATI Do vccsencasovacreswse0ss? Seep) 
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York schools has promoted much solid 
interest in strings. 

Since the way for cultural develop- 
ment has been opened through the Uni- 
versity’s string pilot plan the Governor’s 
committee for the development of cul- 
tural resources is announcing: (1) The 
presentation of a Governor’s Award in 
each of the arts, (2) Annual competi- 
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tion in interested communities, (3) 
Bringing to Nebraska outstanding 
works and performers from other plac- 
es, (4) The encouragement of scholar- 
ships for deserving students in the arts. 
(5) The interpretation to business and 
industry that healthy appreciation and 
development of the arts are essential 
to business and industrial growth. 


Governor Frank Morrison and Louis C. Trzcinski, University of Nebraska, enjoy the fruits 


of instruction by playing a violin and viola duet. 


the beauty of the string tone. 


4. Teacher - Pupil - 


Relattonsaieterci ce 45 
5. Teacher - Colleague 

Relationsmeen etter 45 
6. Teacher - Community 

Relations te es 45 
7. Use of Liaison 

Pechnigues. \teecasereetreeteseds 40 
8. Use of Directive 

A Wel aKa ( ERS) Goocodeposccecguouoond 20 

290 


What is your score? If your score is 
less than 100 points perhaps you should 
study and re-consider your public re- 
lations efforts. The check list will — 
if you are objective — indicate your 
strength as well as your weakness in 
the area of public relations. 


The triumphant smile of success reflects 


Six Ohio Youths 
Win Auditions 


Six young persons were winners of 
the Ohio-ASTA Young Artists audition 
held at Columbus, Ohio on April 18. 
Each winner received a $25.00 cash 
award through the courtesy of Heinrich 
Roth and a tuition scholarship to the 
Chamber Music Festival at Put-In-Bay. 


The winners of the 1961 competition 
were Leo Siciliano, Cleveland, Ohio, Vi- 


olin (Class II); Mary Lou Wayner, 
Columbus, Violin (Class III); David 
Mitchell, Cleveland, Violin (Class I) ; 
Charles Lang, New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
Cello (Class I); Patricia Partee, Bry- 
an, Ohio, Bass (Class II) ; and Barbara 
J. Hunter, Toledo, Ohio, Cello (Class 


Rare Old and New 
MASTER VIOLINS - VIOLAS - CELLOS 
AND ARTISTIC VIOLIN MAKING 


CURT WUNDERLICH & SON 


120 Madison Ave. WOodward 1-8894 Detroit 26, Mich. 
Three Generations of Violin Experience ; 
- Hand-Made Bows, Accessories, Strings of High Quality 


I). 


Of particular interest was the re- 
arkable performance of Leo Siciliano, 
sixth grader. A.S.T.A. Certificates of 


Merit were presented to all winners. 
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Violin Competition In Israel . . . 


Ne Shortage 


PauL ROLLAND 
News reached us at our Vienna head- 
quarters of scholarship auditions in Is- 
rael, sponsored by the American-Israel 


Cultural Foundation in Tel Aviv. This 


foundation sponsors a variety of cultur- 
al activities, thanks to the contribution 
of American 
donors. 


friends as well as local 
This was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to hear con- 
veniently some 80 
young string play- 
ers, at one location, 
as if served on a 
silver platter. In 
addition, the oppor- 
tunity of visiting 
the Holy Land with 
its Biblical sites 
and Mediterranean 
Christmas vacation 


I 


ROLLAND 


climate during 


proved too much to resist. 


of Violinists 

So, on we go to Israel after Christ- 
mas Day. A six hour plane ride, and 
the freezing weather changes into sun- 
ny warm spring with temperature in 
the middle sixties. In Tel Aviv the 
long awaited meeting with Henry Roth- 
enberg takes place. Henry should be 
well known to our readers for his two 
articles in past issues of the AST. He 
is director of the Haifa Conservatory of 
Music, and an excellent violin teacher, 
who speaks English perfectly. A highly 
cultured, warm hearted person, he has 
been a perfect host during my stay in 
Israel. 

At the offices of the American-Israel 
Cultural Foundation, the Director, Mrs. 
Huebner explains the auditions. Every 
year, a number of tuition scholarships 
are awarded by the Foundation and the 
young instrumentalists try out in large 
numbers in competing for these. Since 
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1945, the Foundation has awarded 455 
music scholarships for study in Israel, 
and 51 for study abroad, with a total 
value of about $50,000. Contributions 
come about equally from American and 
local sources. The bulk of the Founda: 
tion funds raised in America go toward 
the support of museums, the acades 
mies: the Israel Philharmonic and tha 
Inbal Ballet Theater has been alsa 
helped to some extent by the Founda 
tion. 

Music and higher education is quite 
expensive in Israel (just like everything 
else): the state does not sponsor the 
musical education of young people, in 
fact, not only music study but secon: 
dary education is quite expensive. I 
the secondary schools the tuition 7 
graduated according to the scholarshiy 
standing of the student. The better thi 
grades, the lower the tuition; tuition 
exemption is given only to the best stu 
dents in case of need. If a student ij 
in poor circumstances, and deficient i 
his studies, the feasibility of continuiny 
his schooling will soon be raised. Thi) 
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American String Teachers Assn.---Ohio-A.S.T.A 


Put-In-Bay, Ohio---July 16-22 
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iN 

Vv 


MUSICAL ACTIVITIES: String orchestra rehearsals a 


music playing under guidance. 


RECREATION: Swimming, Boating in Lake Erie, Bicycling, 


landmarks. 


DAILY SCHEDULE: 
9:00-10:00—Ensemble Rehearsal 
10:00-12:00—Orchestra Rehearsal 
1:30- 3:30—Orchestra Rehearsal 
3:30- 5:30—Recreation 
7:00- 8:30—Ensemble Rehearsal 


FACULTY: John Kendall, violin, con- 
ductor and ensemble coach; Robert 
Leibold, dean of session; additional 
staff will come from the membership 
of the Ohio-American String Teach- 
ers Association. 


Water Music 


nd concert, Generous sessions devoted to chamber 


Outdoor cooking, Painting, Tours of historical 


CONFERENCE FEE: $12.50. 


OHIO SUMMER STRING CONFERENCE-WorKsHop 
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stem is most effective in boosting 
andards of scholarship and steering 
e lesser students into the less desired 
cational fields. 
As the demand for the music scholar- 
ips is very heavy, many with fully 
serving talent must be turned down 
cause of insufficient funds. This year. 
ere were over 80 string students and 
ore than twice as many pianists heard 
auditions. Of the string players 
ere were ten cellists, two violists. the 
mainder violinists, a balance far from 
rfect. 


Since the auditions did not begin un- 
the next day, a stroll in the city 
as indicated. . Tel Aviv is a lively 
y on the coast of the Mediterranean 
a. The new city is built on sandy 
il which is gradually brought under 
Itivation. Trees and grass are now 
ringing up everywhere. The traffic is 
avy, and dominated by an unbeliev- 
le number of large DeSoto taxicabs, 
pst of them weather beaten old ja- 
ples, inherited from the States by the 
country. The city transportation 
excellently organized and quite inex- 
sive. Buses run frequently and a 
ique arrangement the “sherut” 
hich conveniently could be translated 
“share the route”) is quite ingen- 
s. The large cabs run along the 
s routes and parasite on the crowds 
ting for the bus. When the cabs 
e to the bus stops, the waiting peo- 
happily take them, as the fare is 
a little higher than that of the 
, and the cabs go much faster. 


Yur first goal was the old city of 
a, at the southern tip of Tel Aviv, 
wn to us best for its large and de- 
bus oranges. The old town has an 
poiled oriental atmosphere with op- 
stores containing a variety of mer- 
dise from junk of unbelievable 
dition to some oriental relics, all 
nd together with a “leit motiv” of 
ect, abuse and filth. Here and there 
yveen the shops of the flea market 
open stands serving refreshments, 

providing shabby chairs and tables 
Wcustomers who play dominoes, cards 
disome unknown games while sipping 
st drinks at all hours of the day. 
the next day the scholarship audi- 
8 were to begin, and after a some- 
late start in the morning I was 
to get a lesson in the local trans- 
ation code. As the place of audi- 
; was at some distance, and I just 
ed the bus, I was concerned on get- 
there on time. So, I was hoping 
“sherut” cab to come along. Soon 
le began to gather at the bus sta- 
and by the time the cab arrived 
+ was a sizable crowd there. Being 
in line, I let two ladies ahead to 


py two of available three seats, and 
a ne a ee rl 
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denly a young man jumped ahead of 
me and got on himself. Before I re- 
alized what happened, the cab was 
gone, and I remained there frustrated 
in want of knowing the appropriate lo- 
cal expressions for such an occasion. 
So, thus angered I decided to abandon 
the western code of manners in my 
future transportation pursuits while in 
Tel Aviv. 

When I finally arrived to the place 
of auditions, the violin students were 
already playing to the jury which was 
composed of Henry Rothenberg, Dr. Y. 
Spira, Program Director of the Israel 
Radio, Oedoen Partos, a highly cultured 
composer and violist, the Director of 
the Tel Aviv Conservatory, and Sam- 
uel Bernstein, violin teacher and Di- 
rector of the Jerusalem Conservatory. 
What followed for the next four days. 
was an impressive array of excellently 
prepared talents, some of whom played 


ROLLAND, ROTHENBERG, 
SprrA; Seated, OEDOEN PARTOos 


BERNSTEIN, 


unbelievably well for their age. The 
best young players reminded one of the 
playing of the young Menuhin. The 
show of violin prowess was more im- 
pressive than that of other string in- 
struments, the violin being the most 
popular instrument in Israel next to 
the piano. There were also two Arab 
applicants heard on the Ood, an old in- 
strument, similar to the lute, brought 
to Europe first by the Crusaders; one 
of these players also doubled on the 
violin, self-taught, and not at all badly. 

Quite a few of the students heard 
were “Sabras” i.e., born in Israel, but 
most of them were immigrants, and 
rather recent ones at that, coming from 
Poland, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and Russia. In one case, (one of the 
very best players), the student, his 
family and the teacher migrated togeth- 
er from Russia, and the boy continued 
his studies with his teacher in the new 
country. New immigrants first learn 
Israel, in a concentrated six months 
to speak Ivrit, the official language of 
“course, studying many hours every day. 

Students coming with such a variety 
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of ethical and cultural background, 
soon find their ways in the new society, 
although some of the groups maintain 
their native customs and language. 


Among the teachers, those of Hun- 
garian origin dominate the string scene, 
with the fabulous Ilonka Feher, a form- 
er student of Hubay and Mengelberg; 
she raised a generation of students. 
many of them professionals in Israel 
and abroad; Oedoen Partos and Alice 
Fenyves also excelled in this group with 
a large number of excellently prepared 
violin students. Laszlo Vince is the 
principal cello teacher and first cellist 
of the Tel Aviv Symphony. 


Three young teachers, Sheveloff, Wet- 
tenstein and Lein were students of Gal- 
amian at Juilliard and returned to Is- 
rael at the conclusion of their studies. 
They produced a number of good tal- 
ents whose playing was characteristic 
of the Galamian schooling. Samuel 
Bernstein’s single pupil showed excel- 
lent training with perfect balance on 
the musical and technical aspects. 


During the week end I had the pleas- 
ure of being the guest of Henry Rothen- 
berg at Haifa. This beautiful seaport 
with the historic Mount Carmel, and 
the beautiful gardens and shrine of 
Bahai Ula is one of the choice locations 
of Israel. Mr. Rothenberg demonstrat- 
ed a violin class taught by an assistant 
of his, presumably the only such class 
in Israel. The children, who studied 
but for one year, did well and played 
with good positions, tone and intona- 
tion. In Haifa I also was privileged to 
speak before a group of music teach- 
ers, members of the Israel Music Teach- 
ers Association, and in a pleasant eve- 
ning some aspects of American music 
education were discussed. 


A brief tour of Jerusalem concluded 
an altogether much too short one week 
stay in Israel. With the excellent vi- 
olinist, Ramy Sheveloff, and his wife, 
we went for a tour of the city with a 
taxi-guide. We were most impressed 
by the beautiful new University of Je- 
rusalem built from native rocks found 
on the site. Alas, the old Biblical part 
of Jerusalem is mostly situated in Jor- 
dan and held by the Arabs across the 
border, separated by the walls of the 
old city, but visible from the high 
points of Jerusalem in Israel. 


But it was in Jewish Jerusalem that 
our guide showed us the exact location 
of hell or the Gehanna, as it was called: 
A deep gulch where in Biblical times 
people were burned for human sacri- 
fice or for punishment. Even though 
the place has in these days been rele- 
gated to the metaphysical realm it is 
definitely not recommended for string 
players. 
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American Str. chers Assn. 


Con orkshops 


Hill 


nference, Winona) 


Ohio-ASTA, Co nt Teresa, Co-Sponsor 
13-August 20 


Michigan Conference, 


Naional Music Camp, C« 
August 22 — Augus 


of Vermont, Co-Sponsor 
gust 25-August 30 


What Is ASTA? 


ASTA is a non-profit musical and educati Pp ograms and a series of summer string conferenc 


organization (founded in 1946) to encourage the workshops. String teachers, orchestra directo 
re-consideration of the stringed instruments as an amateur chamber music players, professional pe 
integral part of the American musical culture. ASTA formers and enthusiastic string music listeners a 
operates on both the state and national level. Its finding that their investment in an ASTA membet 
expanding program is carried out through a program ship is one of the most important investments 
of publications, state and national convention music. Are you a member? 


Six For Sixty-One 


